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VoLuME XXXVI OCTOBER, 1940 NUMBER 1 


HORACE’S INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED 


A Summary and Analysis of Horace’s Reflections 
on Life and Peace 


By GeorceE K. Stropacu 
Lafayette College 


The last years of the Roman Republic were marked not only by 
political disruption but by the failure of religion and critical in- 
telligence as well. A century of anarchy, in which force was the 
sole basis of authority, had stimulated individualism and by re- 
laxing family discipline had appreciably liberalized the Puritanic 
mores common enough in pre-Gracchan society; a century of im- 
perialistic exploitation and contact with Greek life and thought 
had revealed the full potentialities of money, pleasure, and per- 
sonal freedom. Because of the dangers attending political dis- 
tinction in an age ruled by militarists and strong men, gloria as a 
public career was less attractive and the business of money-making 
became a prevalent occupation; an expanding imperialism and a 
commensurately expanding national economy were putting the 
new capitalist class in the saddle. The opening up of an empire by 
irresponsible business interests had shoved equity and moral issues 
into the background. The economic disparity between the im- 
poverished urban proletariat and the moneyed classes only height- 
ened materialism. Political turbulence, the insecurity of property 
and of life itself, and a flair for freethinking among the educated 
combined to devitalize theistic belief in a stable, benevolent, and 
partially controllable world order. 

The state religion was a pretense and mockery. The native ritual 
of the Romans was mainly agrarian in origin; and, though its 
forms were punctiliously maintained, they had ceased to be com- 
prehensible and emotionally necessary for a dispossessed and 
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urbanized peasantry. Formerly religion had been employed in 
critical times by the authorities to allay group hysteria or to make 
the lower orders tractable to governmental policy. Now the es- 
tablished religion was frankly regarded by theorists and utilitarian 
statesmen merely as an instrument of social cohesion and as an 
opiate for the proletariat. What was worse, the formalized religious 
machinery now permitted cynical manipulation and throughout 
the last half century of the Republic was currently abused in the 
interests of partisan politics. The official ritual was not only ceas- 
ing to function organically in the society which still supported 
it; but, because of its legalistic approach to its deities, it was de- 
void of emotional satisfaction as well, and fostered a contractual 
relationship which the worshiper was willing to maintain only so 
long as he got what he had bargained for. The anthropomorphism 
of Greek mythology, which had been superimposed upon the im- 
personal and abstract deities of the antique Roman religion, was 
discredited by the intelligent and the credulous alike. It had, in 
fact, never come to life in the Roman imagination, and the moral- 
ity which it exemplified was too ridiculously human to serve as 
anything but pabulum for poets and cynics. 

A ritual inadequate for an urban society and too formalized to 
contain the religious emotions of a nervous and despairing age, 
the abuse of certain observances as a political expedient, and the 
triviality of its theology were three major factors in the discredit- 
ing of the state religion. But, in spite of the discontinuity of po- 
litical and religious traditions, fin de siécle Republican society did 
not fall apart nor was it irreligious throughout. In increasing num- 
bers the pauperized lower classes and noblewomen tasting eman- 
cipation for the first time were seeking emotional compensations 
for misery and discontent; in the undignified practices of the Near 
Eastern mystery cults they found periodic excitement, unction for 
social injustice, and the assurance of personal salvation. A few re- 
actionaries like Varro sought by historical investigation to revive 
interest in the traditional institutions of the established religion; 
others romantically expected a political savior with whose advent 
the world would automatically revert to a utopian Golden Age. 
Even the religion of Stoic pantheism became a kind of romanti- 
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cism in the hands of intellectuals of the ruling class; the teleology 
of Stoicism supplied these imperialists with a theoretical argu- 
ment by which they could justify their notions of Manifest Des- 
tiny, and ended by giving a fillip to their dreams of empire. But 
the typical Roman, temperamentally an extrovert and a realist, 
still remained too self-contained and dignified to give way to emo- 
tionalism or romanticism. Increasingly he became skeptical of the 
claims of religion, established religion as well as that of the poets. 
Throughout this period he declared his emancipation by cynicism 
and immorality, and at the same time, at the instance of an en- 
tirely practical religiosity, he fell back upon the approved forms of 
superstition. In great numbers the average man docilely submit- 
ted to a stultifying fatalism, pursued an opportunist ethic, and 
stupidly denied the power of character to change the course of 
events. 

Chaos and disbelief were aggravated for the nobly born Roman 
by the fact that during these years he was losing his intimate con- 
nection with those groups—the family and the State—which had 
formulated his purposes, educated him to live by a moral code, and 
vitalized all his action. Now, with the gradual dissolution of those 
unities, the gregarious Roman found himself, socially and politic- 
ally, more or less of an individual; it still remained for him to 
explore both the moral and the spiritual implications of his new 
status. He most naturally turned to philosophy for guidance. For 
Greek philosophy at Rome had been a factor in creating individu- 
alism; it had acted as a solvent upon religious institutions, had 
made men critical of unreflective conformity to the aristocratic 
code, and had fomented what passed for enlightened self-interest. 
But it had not remained content with the work of emancipation. 
It earnestly instructed the neophyte in the proper use of freedom; 
it exhorted him to look within himself and discover there what was 
right and wrong, what was valuable and what was not valuable. 

As a matter of fact, no positive advance was made by substitut- 
ing a subjective sanction for conduct for the older corporate sanc- 
tion of society. This was merely an incentive to untrammeled self- 
expression, since the first stages of emancipation regularly include 
experimentation in living and the search for personal values by the 
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interesting method of trial and error. It was inevitable, for exam- 
ple, that the negative hedonism and enlightened self-interest of 
pure Epicureanism should degenerate into self-seeking and mere 
expansiveness of the instinctive personality, for the life-loving Ro- 
man never equated pleasure merely with the absence of pain, and 
consequently was unwilling to submit himself to the ascetic regi- 
men of an Epicurus. The Stoic scheme, in theory at least, was not 
open to such gross misapplication. It pointed out that what dis- 
tinguished men from animals was the reasoning faculty, and found 
in the reason the only sanction for conduct which was at once in- 
dividualistic and universally binding. In practice, however, it was 
soon discovered that rationalism was not necessarily synonymous 
with morality. To act rationally could justifiably be interpreted 
by the pragmatic Roman as acting with deliberation and calcula- 
tion, not according to right principles, for was it not the natural 
function of the reason to suggest the appropriate means to a de- 
sired end! rather than to evaluate the goodness or the badness of a 
desired object? Thus it was incidental to ‘rational’ conduct whether 
one desired the good, the apparent good, or even the bad. 

The spiritual implications of individualism and the larger ques- 
tion of the nature of the universe and the individual’s relation to it 
were never sufficiently clarified and exploited at Rome. The prac- 
titioners of Greek philosophy had too generally assumed that 
Roman practicality could not be interested in speculation about 
the psyche or in theoretical science. They overlooked the fact that 
the pragmatic attitude is readily convertible into the inductive 
method of science, and accordingly directed philosophical thinking 
at Rome largely toward ethical ends. It was unfortunate for the 
growth of science that the Stoic system, which by reason of its 
teleological and ethical aspects was more appealing to the national 
prejudices than any other system, should have entailed a meta- 
physic which was baffling. The Stoic postulate that Reason is the 
sole reality in the universe proved a major difficulty. An a priori 
assumption such as this was repugnant to the Roman mind, which 


1 This is Horace’s conception of rationalism; see note 80, below. In Epist. 1, 2, 17-31 
Ulysses is the prototype of the rational man in contradistinction to the suitors, who are 
typical of the acquisitive and impulsive common man. 
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had always regarded the primacy of empirical reality as self-evi- 
dent. This impasse created a distrust of metaphysics in particular 
and of philosophical technique in general, and, what is worse, it 
damaged whatever interest there was in the methodology of sci- 
ence. It is regrettable that the Roman had not ceased to be pre- 
occupied with his metaphysical difficulty before the early Empire, 
when Epicureanism roused the puritanic ire of the government and 
passed completely under a cloud. For even if he did not accept its 
negative hedonism as a way of life, he would at least have found 
scientific materialism stimulating to his natural curiosity; more 
congenial, certainly, than Stoic mysticism, and more liberating 
than the barbarities of the invading Oriental cults. 

The national religion was atrophied and bankrupt. Greek phi- 
losophy had not only served Rome ill by thwarting her potential 
interest in science, but was unconsciously abetting the predilec- 
tions of a nobility in a state of transition. In advocating rational- 
ism or hedonism as a way of life, it unluckily promoted casuistry 
and immorality. Men could call good that which they desired, and 
could act accordingly; nor was it difficult afterwards to devise a 
facile justification. If intelligent Romans hardly required a whole 
systematic philosophy in order to solve the immediate problems 
of their new freedom, they did require the ministrations of a 
moralist, a native critic who had a direct intuition of his country- 
men’s needs, and who, having achieved sanity himself, could offer 
guidance to others.? The new working philosophy would be dis- 
tinctively Roman, not by virtue of its originality, but in the prob- 
lems and the tenets which it selected for emphasis; it would base 
itself on common-sense rationalism and would eliminate all specu- 
lative and transcendental questions from its consideration; it 
would be socially minded and would seek to counteract contemp- 
orary materialism; by invoking native Roman self-control as the 
moral imperative it would endeavor to modify rank naturalism; 
and, finally, it would aim to serve the best interests of individual- 
ism by replacing the dilapidated ideals of the ruling class with oth- 
er positive values. 


? Cf. Horace, Epist. 1, 1, 20-32, 47 f. 
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This task of tentative formulation the poet Horace was not un- 
qualified to perform for Rome. Born of honest rural stock, he was 
early indoctrinated in the homespun virtues of the countryside, 
which, he was later to declare, had made Rome great.’ Thanks 
largely to his country distrust of sophisticated urban civilization,‘ 
he was forced into the defensive attitude of the critic,and continued 
to live as a detached participant in his age. In middle life he en- 
joyed the company and the confidence of great men and became 
emboldened to prescribe a way of life for the crass would-be and 
near great.> Considering himself the heir of the satiric tradition, 
he found in it a vehicle of didacticism which had already endeared 
itself to the Italian heart. An excellent technician in verse rather 
than a competent thinker, he avoided the conventional media of 
philosophy and chose to continue that type of philosophical writ- 
ing, very popular in antiquity, which combined poetry with 
moralizing and illustrated morality by examples from mythology 
and the national history. An amiable man, he disavowed all polemic 
intention in criticizing his age* and found it impossible to lay 
lustily about him, as did the rabid Juvenal four generations later. 
Being humanitarian in his instincts and good-natured in his stric- 
tures on public behavior, he won popularity and could reconcile 
society to seeing itself as he saw it. Yet the extent of his positive 
influence must remain in doubt for the reason that his values were 
largely conditioned by his own temperament. By the time of the 
publication of the Odes, Books I-11, in 23 B.c., Horace’s personal 
preferences and his recommendations to society at large are already 
fused inte a credo of individualism. But certain articles of that credo 
appear so ill adapted to the activistic temperament of his country- 
men that one is led to suspect that he first found a solution for his 
own needs and then ineptly generalized those values into a panacea. 
Thus, no extrovert himself, he advocated the limitation of purpose- 
ful action to present needs,’ emphasized the fatuity of the acquisi- 


3 Carm. 1, 12, 41-44; ur, 6, 33-44; rv, 15, 12-16. 

* Cf., e.g., Carm. 1, 38; 11, 15. 

5 Cf., e.g., Serm. 1, 10, 72-77; 81-90; 11, 1, 74-79; Carm. u, 18, 9-11; rv, 3, 13-24; 
Epist. 1, 20, 23; 17, 13-32 (in effect a rationalization of his own favored social position). 

® Cf., e.g., Serm. 1, 4; 1, 10; 11, 1, passim. 7 See note 39, below. 
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tive life, and insisted that restriction of desire alone created the hap- 
piness which all men seek.* Having been intimidated at least twice 
—in war’ and probably on the stormy Adriatic’°—-by the brute im- 
pact of Fortune, and not having the experiencing nature of the 
artist, he preached resignation and escape from life into a static 
center of peace and security." Finally, being less sensual in his en- 
joyments than most of his race, he recommended friendship, idyllic 
dolce far niente, and philosophizing in a country villa as the prime 
values” of our changing and uncertain existence. 

To accept, to refrain, and to enjoy—these are the three impera- 
tives which Horace enjoined upon himself and upon those of his 
contemporaries who believed that personal happiness was the end 
of living. With the first of these commands we may begin a con- 
sideration of the scheme of thought which one may artificially 
construct from the Carmina, the Sermones and the Epistulae; but 
Horace himself nowhere felt the need to systematize his thoughts 
and might more properly have considered them as independent 
leitmotifs rather than as the components of a philosophy. 

Passive acceptance of life and whatever it may offer, whether 
that be good or evil, is the rational attitude of the fatalist. Fatal- 
ism, in its turn, is found associated, first, with theistic belief in a 
conscious, purposeful, and partially benevolent power or powers 
which predetermine all events, and secondly, with non-theistic 
belief either in a mechanistic sequence of cause and effect or (in 
unscientific minds) in cosmic forces which are unconscious and 
unpredictable in their operation, and entirely indifferent to human 


8 See notes 45, 48, below. * Cf. Carm. 1, 7,9 f.; 1, 4, 25 f.; Epist. m, 2, 49 f. 

10 Cf. Carm. 111, 4, 28; 27, 18f.: Ego quid sit ater/Hadriae novi sinus; and see Tenney 
Frank, Catullus and Horace: New York, Holt (1928), 145 f. 

1 See notes 44-50, 69, below. 2 See notes 73-75, below. 

18 The following sketch aims to present the heart of Horace’s ideas, not to combine 
all his views, ephemeral and perennial, into a synthesis. By means of an academic re- 
construction of what Horace might have thought, had he been a systematic thinker, I 
have arrived at a coherent sequence of ideas where none exists in the original. This is, of 
course, not strictly defensible, but I have considered schematization the best possible 
corrective to the unconscionable practice of reading Horace merely for edification and 
of lifting little texts and maxims out of their settings. The poet has been so long ex- 
cerpted by the sententious that he has become a pious sage and his thoughts have been 
rendered platitudinous. 
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needs and prayers. In Horace the cosmic power which dispenses 
good and evil is called indifferently Jupiter,“ Fortuna,” Fate," 
divi"’ or simply deus.'* It is true that the power, whatever name it 
may bear, is often represented as a conscious Providence,’ or, 
again, as a blind, if personalized, force;”° yet it is impossible to con- 
clude from his terminology that Horace consistently recognized 
two complementary powers. It would be much nearer the truth to 
say that Horace the countryman and propagandist was still a 
polytheist”* and that Horace the reflective man was moving to- 
ward pantheism,” and accepted fatalism as a valid solution of the 
problem of good and evil; and furthermore, that his fatalism has 
sometimes a theistic coloring, occasionally a non-theistic coloring. 
An examination of contexts and defining epithets permits of the 
conclusion that he is more often theistic than necessitarian in 
tone, and that the former type of fatalistic belief probably had 
more emotional validity for him at most times than the latter. 
Whatever the reason for this inconsistency, it has no practical 


4 Carm. 1, 11, 4; 11, 10, 16; m1, 29, 44; rv, 4, 74; Epist. 1, 18, 111 f. 

% Carm. 1, 34, 15; 1, 35; m1, 29, 49. Carm. 1, 34 may well represent a stage of belief 
prior to the syncretizing of Jupiter and Fortuna, for here two aspects of the Stoic world- 
god—supremacy and foreknowledge—are juxtaposed, but not yet predicated of one 
deity—or does deus in 13, which is usually taken as referring to Fortuna, indicate the 
composite Stoic deity? (Compare Cyril Bailey, Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome: 
University of California Press [1932], 231-235, especially 234.) In this early piece the 
poet relates his alleged conversion from the mechanistic Epicurean view to Stoic fatal- 
ism. The conversion was ostensibly effected by Jupiter’s hurling a bolt from the blue; 
but, even though Jupiter is not explicitly raised to the status of the Stoic world-god 
and is treated in his traditional capacity of wielder of the thunderbolt, he need not be 
considered ancillary to Fortuna. There is no unequivocal evidence that Horace was a 
pantheist. The most that one can say about his religious philosophy is that it was theis- 
tic and fatalistic, and that the poet, like other members of the intelligentsia, was ap- 
parently passing through a pre-syncretistic stage of belief. 16 Carm. Iv, 2, 37. 

17 Carm. 1, 9, 9; Iv, 2, 38; 7, 18. 

18 Carm. 1, 34, 13; m1, 16, 43; 29, 29 f.; Epist. 1, 11, 22. 

19 Carm. 111, 2,29f.; 29, 29 f.: prudens . . . deus; 1v,2,37—40; 4, 73-75; Epist.1, 18, 111f. 

2 Carm. 1, 35, 1-16; 11, 1,3; 13, 16: caeca . . . fata; m1, 1, 14. Necessitas, ‘“‘ineluctable 
Fate,” usually connotes “‘inevitable Death”; cf., e.g., Carm. 1, 35, 17-24; mm, 1, 14-16; 
24, 5-8. See also note 46, below. 

21 For the polytheism of the countryside cf., e.g., Epod. m, 21 f.; Carm. 1, 4,5-12;17, 
2; 1, 17, 28; m1, 4, 21-24; 13, 1-3; 18; 22 f.; for tendentious passages cf. Carm. 1, 12 
49-60; m1, 4, 37-42; 6, 1-4; and the Carm. Saec. 2 See note 15, above. 
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consequences in the scheme of conduct which is derived from the 
belief itself. 

Fatalism is not only a method of accounting for the opposing 
elements of experience; it is also a belief that good and evil are 
necessary, and, as such, to be accepted. In what way did the poet 
propose that they be accepted by the rational individual? Since 
good and evil are co-existent, acceptance of life must be under- 
stood in a twofold sense, and, accordingly, two modes of rational 
conduct were proposed by Horace. 

Enjoyment of the present moment is the first mode of accept- 
ance. Since the future is unknowable” and is only potentially 
good, the rational man will become an opportunist (in the best 
sense of the word), and will “set down as gain each day that For- 
tune grants” ;* that is, he will not overreach himself by indulging 
in ambitious hopes,” which are realizable only in the uncertain fu- 
ture, if at all, but will concern himself with the immediacy of living 
in the present as pleasantly as he may.” It should be added that 
this is not the only aspect of Horace’s fatalism which furnishes a 
basis for hedonism. His view includes not only future contingencies 
in their effect upon the living, but also the ultimate event which 
annihilates life. Indeed, an equally powerful and equally rational 
motive for present enjoyment rises from his pessimistic attitude to- 
ward death and the after-life—an attitude which was probably 
not derived from mechanistic Epicurean theory, but was prevalent 
among those of his contemporaries?” who were unattracted by 
Stoic mysticism and were repelled by the vague popular belief in 
collective survival.* Horace is not only aware that death is inevi- 
table,” but is convinced that it is the final event in human life;*° 

*% Carm.1, 9, 13: quid sit futurum cras fuge quaerere; 11, 29, 29-32; rv, 7, 17 f. 

* Carm.1, 9, 14 f. Cf. also Epod. 13, 3 f.: rapiamus . . . occasionem de die; Carm. 
I, 11, 8: carpe diem; m1, 8, 27; 17, 13 f.; Epist. m, 2, 198. 

% Carm. 1, 4, 15; 11, 7: spem longam reseces; 1, 11, 11 f.; rv, 7, 7 f. 

6 Carm. 1, 9, 15-24 (with its anaphoral nunc . . . nunc); 11, 3, 9-20; 11, 13-24; rv, 7, 
17-20. 7 Cf., e.g., Catullus v, 5 f.; Ovid, Amores 111, 9, 59 f. 

28 Carm. 1, 24, 18: nigro . . . gregi; 11, 3, 28; 13, 21-40; 14, 9-12. 

29 Carm. 1, 28, 6: morituro; 15 f.; 1, 3, 21-28; 1, 14; m, 18, 29-36. 

30 Carm. 1, 24, 5: perpetuos sopor; 13-18; 1, 3, 27 f.: in aeternum exsilium; 1m, 18, 33- 


36; 1v, 7, 21-24; Epist. 1, 16, 79. The belief in human mortality Horace reinforces in 
an ode to Spring (tv, 7) by pointing out a major deviation of human nature from the 
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this belief he reiterates, always with earnestness, even when he 
disguises his intensity by a somewhat ornamental use of outworn 
Greek eschatology.” But he did not stop with personal awareness; 
he preached a saving doctrine to his whole generation. Neither 
piety nor the magic of Orpheus’ song can recall the dead to life.” 
Extravagant piacular offerings are no talisman against dying,® 
and stark finality is in no way altered by a man’s eminence, his 
moral worth, or his intellectual attainments.* Death, moreover, is 
a leveling force which obliterates all the gradations which human 
society finds important.* In fact, it cancels all the extrinsic values 
for which the common man lives.** The moral of this is obvious. 
Since life is short at best,*’ and since wealth, prestige, and personal 
distinction of whatsoever sort are to be nullified in the end, the 
rational man will not concentrate his vital energies on these il- 
lusory values, but will direct those energies away from future 
goals** and toward immediate needs*® and immediate pleasures, 
even if the immediate pleasure be pederasty*® and the immediate 
need be merely the racking of one’s wine.“ Not only are the ener- 
gies conserved by being focused on the present; two positive bene- 
fits follow as well. The limitation of purposeful effort to everyday 
needs does not defer satisfaction and results in a complacency un- 





natural order: the renewal of earth in Spring (1-8) and the passing of the moon through 
its phases (13) are periodic reminders to man that he is otherwise constituted and that 
no rejuvenation follows senility. Horace, of course, uses the motif of collective survival 
purely as a poetic cliché (see note 28, above). He does not recognize personal immortal- 
ity as such, only the survival of one’s reputation (cf. Carm.m1, 2, 5-8; 11, 20; m1, 30, 6- 
14). This had no basis in native Roman religious practice and may have been a popular 
extension of the orientalizing tendency to accord deification to culture-heroes and 
rulers for their merits (cf. Carm. 111, 3, 9-16; 5, 2-4; 1v, 8, 28-34; Epist.u, 1, 5-17). A 
phase in the generalizing of this pseudo-immortality may be seen, perhaps, in Carm. 111, 
2, 21-24, where caelum is vouchsafed not only to statesmen of integrity, but to all im- 
meritis mori. 31 Carm. 1, 4, 16 f.; 11, 14, 6-12; 17-20. 

32 Carm. 1, 24, 11-14. 33 Carm. 11, 14, 5-7. 

4 Carm. 1, 4, 13 f.; 28, 7-15; m, 14, 2-4; 11-12; 18, 32 f.; 1v, 7, 23 f.; 1, 28, 1-6. 

3% Carm. 111, 1, 9-16. 

% Carm. 11, 3, 17-20; 14, 21-28; 18, 29-36; Epist. 1, 6, 24 f.: aetas defodiet condetque 
nitentia: nitentia= “all objects of desire’; 11, 2, 175-179. 

87 Carm. 1, 11, 6: spatio brevi. 

38 Carm. 1, 4, 15: vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam. 

39 Carm. 11, 11, 4 f.; m1, 29, 32 f.: quod adest memento componere aequos. Cf. Epist. 
11, 2, 190 f., and see also note 26, above. 

4° Carm. 1, 4, 19 f. 4! Carm. 1, 11, 6. 
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known to the ambitious.” And a pleasure once enjoyed becomes 
an inner possession forever; its value, unlike that of objective pos- 
sessions, remains constant and is not subject to modification by 
events in the external world.* 

Acceptance of life, in its positive sense, therefore implies both 
present enjoyment and immediate satisfaction. In a second, and 
purely negative, sense, acceptance means resignation. Here again 
a rational ground is supplied by fatalism. Since the fatalist believes 
that whatever is about to happen is inevitable, he must also be- 
lieve that there is no use in resisting the inevitable. He therefore 
declines to assert his will in attempts to mould impersonal causes 
to his desires, and endeavors to be content with what he now is 
and has.“ Effort is not to be expended in the futile business of self- 
aggrandizement,* but is to be centered on the routine task of liv- 
ing from day to day, over which one has immediate control.® Still 
other causes, implicit in Horace’s Weltanschauung, paralyze the 
will to act purposefully: first, the conception of an amoral universe 
in which high purpose has no religious sanction and where reward 
and punishment are not administered in an after-life, and, second, 
the fact that individualism, as Horace understands it, recognizes 
moral obligations to others to a much less degree than the respon- 
sibility of personal happiness.*’ But resignation in this sense, con- 
noting as it does retrenchment of expansive effort, simplification 
of the mechanics of living** and self-interest, is not so much a 


#2 Carm. i111, 16, 22-28; 29, 41-56; Epist. 1, 11, 23-25. 

4 Carm. 11, 29, 45-48; rv, 7, 19 f. 

“ Carm. 1, 31, 17-20; 1, 16, 13-18; 33-40; m1, 16, 29-44; 29, 53-64. 

Horace periodically delivered himself of diatribes on acquisitiveness and ambition; 
cf., e.g., Serm. 1, 1; 1, 6; 1, 3, 82-223; Carm. m1, 2; 1, 16, 9-12; m1, 18; m1, 1; mm, 16; m1, 
24, 1-8; 45-64; rv, 9, 38: ducentis ad se cuncta pecuniae; Epist. 1, 2, 44-54; 6, 17-27; 
16, 63-66; 11, 2, 141-204, 206-207: inani ambitione. 

4 For Horace’s necessitarian view of events in time other than present time see Carm. 
m1, 29, 32-41. 

47 Horace himself sporadically manifests a sense of social responsibility (cf., e.g., 
Epist. 1, 1, 16 f.; 23-26; 3, 28 f.), but he is preoccupied with personal cultivation, cor- 
rection, and comfort (cf., e.g., Serm. 1, 6, 93-128; Epist.1, 1, 11f.; 27;2, 70 f.; 4, 15 f.;1, 
7; 8, 3-12; 18, 107 f.). Certainly deontology plays no prominent part in his conceptions 
of happiness and virtue: cf., e.g., Carm. 11, 2, 17-24; 11, 16; rv, 9, 45-52; Epist. 1, 1, 41- 
46; 52; 6, 1-27; 11, 25-30; 16, 17-24; 40-79; 18, 96-112. 

48 On the related themes of retrenchment of acquisitive effort and simplification of the 
external life cf. Serm. 1, 1, 92-94; 11, 2, 70-136; Epod. 1, 1-66, passim; Carm. 1, 31; 
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failure of will as a deliberate suspension of will, and is motivated 
by an active desire to remain independent and self-contained.” 
It is the refusal to impair one’s personal identity by entering the 
external world either to exploit it or to serve it. On the other hand, 
resignation may be passive acquiescence in the evil which the ex- 
ternal world may impose.®® Here again the rationalist’s task is 
to preserve his spiritual identity—in this case, from the damaging 
impacts of life. Since emotional poise is the chief factor contribut- 
ing to that identity, he will temper despair with optimism, a kind 
of animal faith that, “if we fare ill today, ’twill not be ever so.’ 
But Horace is not content with a simple act of faith. He ration- 
alizes his belief from empiric observation of the operations of out- 
door nature: the fact that “though Jupiter brings back the un- 
lovely winters, he also takes them away”’ justifies his faith in the 
equalizing action of the law of compensation.™ 

In fatalism, therefore, lies the rational ground for self-limitation, 
with its twin ideals of present enjoyment and contentment or ac- 
quiescence. A technique for creating selfhood, in which enjoyment 
and acquiescence are the principal imperatives of living, is offered 
in the doctrine of the “golden mean.” The mean isa conscious mor- 
al check, which is to be applied primarily in order to modify na- 
turalistic impulses and appetites in conformance with a common- 
sense judgment of what constitutes rightness, propriety, or in- 
trinsic value, and secondarily, with the ultimate aim to create 
emotional poise in the individual and enable him to live a self- 
contained life with a minimum of emotional expenditure. Inci- 
dentally, Horace is not content with the Aristotelian pedigree of 
the mean, and corroborates this moral principle by pointing again 





1, 38; m1, 16, 21-44 (21 f.: quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit, ab dis plura feret; 39: 
contracto ... cupidine); Epist. 1, 1, 41-51; 2, 56: semper avarus eget: certum voto 
pete finem; 10, 32 f.; 17, 9 f. Simplicity to Horace usually connotes living “in accord 
with (outdoor) nature.”’ This is partly of Stoic provenience, partly a rationalization 
made by his own romantic nature, which had its roots deep in the countryside; cf. 
Epist.1, 10, 12-25. 

49 Serm. 11, 7, 86 f.; Epist. 1, 2, 199 f. See also notes 68, and 69, below. 

5° Carm. 1, 11, 3: ut melius quicquid erit pati; 24, 19 f. 

5! Carm. 11, 10, 17 f.; cf. also Carm. 11, 16, 26 f. 

8 Carm. u, 10, 15-17; cf. also Carm. 1, 9, 9-12; 1, 9, 1-8. 

8 Serm. 1, 1, 106 f.; 1, 2; Carm. 11, 10; Epist. 1, 18, 19. 
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to the operation of nature, its tendency, namely, to offset one ex- 
treme by the opposite and so create an equilibrium,™ which in- 
deed has notional, if not real, existence. 

In its primary function, then, this rational principle is designed 
to mediate between extremes of spontaneous impulse, which result 
in human inconsistency, folly, stultification, and perversity, and 
which are major causes of human suffering, unhappiness and ruin.® 
The via media of the rational liver will lie, to use the poet’s own 
examples, between temerity on the one hand and cowardice on the 
other, between prodigality and avarice, between ostentation and 
miserliness.® If Horace succeeded in impressing only the full mean- 
ing of this elementary principle of restraint, he still performed a 
great service for an aristocracy which was already rank with 
“rugged individualism,”*’ had substituted self-interest for social 
responsibility to family and State,>* and which lived no longer by 
the aristocratic code with its objective and corporate sanction for 
conduct, but by the subjective ethics of naturalism. 

Before we consider the secondary function of this doctrine, it is 
important to notice that the mean is a principle of will which is 
regulative of the degree of experience and is not itself a selective 
principle of intelligence which judges what kind of experience is 
good or valuable, and, furthermore, that the principle of rational- 
ity which empowers it to act is no higher than the common-sense 
judgment of what is right and wrong, valuable and not valuable, 
feasible and not feasible. The point may be illustrated by the 
norm of behavior proposed by Horace to regulate sexual appetite. 
It is better, he says, to seek gratification from the prostitute, who 
displays her charms and imperfections frankly and amid no en- 
tangling circumstances, than from the matron whose allure may 
prove to be specious and whose husband is certain to be in the of- 
fing.** Nor is this choice a facetious or cynical one; on the contrary, 


4 Carm. 11, 10, 9-12; 15-17. 

5 These commonplaces were much labored in all periods of his writing: cf., e.g., 
Serm. 1, 2, passim; 11, 2, 53-69; 3, 82-295; 7, 6-42; 88-115; Carm. 1, 18, 7-16; 27, 1-8; 
11, 9; Epist. 1, 1, 33-61; 97-102; 2, 27-63. 

5 See Serm. 1, 1, 95-107; Carm. 1, 10, 1-8. 

57 Compare Epist. 1, 1, 65 f. 58 Cf. Carm. m1, 3, 1-8; 6, 17-20. 

59 See Serm. 1, 2, 28-49; 73-134. 


Sl 
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it is a serious choice and entirely rational. A regulative principle of 
will has forbidden both the positive extreme of adultery and the 
negative extreme of continence,® and an antecedent rational judg- 
ment has chosen the mean of venery. Yet surely the choice has 
been dictated by no higher judgment than the realistic common- 
sense judgment of which one of the two positive alternatives con- 
stitutes the better risk. 

In other words, the mean involves the veto power of the ethical 
will, presupposes only an ordinary sense of what constitutes rea- 
sonableness in behavior, and stops short of a genuinely intellectual 
criterion of values. But the recognition of this limitation should 
not obscure the fact that the mean was intended by Horace to 
function primarily as a control of the impulses of the ordinary 
man, not as a method of creating a superior type of individual. The 
poet was too sane to set up a standard for character which the 
conditions of the time would have made impossible of attainment. 
He had shrewdly seen that the nascent individualism of his day 
needed to learn how to refrain far more than it needed the benefits 
of intellectualism; accordingly, he correctly laid his emphasis on 
self-mastery™ and disregarded the potentialities which the critical 
intelligence holds for the enrichment of life. 

We have seen that the mean is designed to operate as a dis- 
ciplinary check. But Horace intended that it should also enable 
his individual to realize selfhood and freedom. Obviously, the ulti- 
mate aim of self-control will be both to harmonize the unstable 
impulses of the soul and to evolve a self which is detached from its 
own vitiating forces. Yet discipline cannot stop with the extroverted 
impulses. Since fatalism counsels the limitation of purposeful ac- 
tion, the mean must also inhibit the extravagant energies expended 
in the acquisitive life. A rigorous retrenchment of grandiose am- 
bitions can be expected to induce a toughness of soul, a calculated 
indifference regarding what the future may take away or add. 

60 Compare Serm. 1, 2, 111-113; 116-118. 

61 Serm. 1, 2, 76 f.: tuo vitio rerumne labores, nil referre putas? 

 Serm. 11, 7, 83-86; Carm. 111, 16, 25; 29, 41. 

% See notes, 23, 25, 29, 34-38, 48, above. 

 Serm. 11, 7, 88; Carm. 11, 16, 25 f.: m1, 16, 39-44; 29, 49-61; Epist. 1, 1, 68; 16, 65: 
qui cupiet, metuet quoque; 18, 99; 110. 
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Having achieved poise by subduing the extremes which rise from 
within itself, the soul is now able to neutralize the extremes of good 
fortune and misfortune imposed from without by the external 
world.® These will have no violent repercussions in the heart 
“‘well prepared for weal or woe,’ as they do in the naive man, 
who like an animal, merely responds to stimuli.” The future will 
no longer be the matrix of the soul’s hopes and fears; having re- 
signed its ambitions, the soul has simultaneously ceased to be pre- 
occupied with potential good and evil and reposes in the present, 
free from tension. Thus, the laetus in praesens animus™ has 
achieved a double freedom, first, from unstable impulses and the 
crasser self, and, secondly, from engrossing ambitions and, by in- 
ference, from fear of uncertainty.®* This detached state, which is 
the culmination of his rationalism, Horace calls otium,®® tranquil- 
lity achieved through discipline. It will be seen that Horace’s ideal 
of peace, far from being bovine contentment or stagnant com- 


*® Carm. 11, 10, 13-15: sperat infestis, metuit secundis/alteram sortem bene praepara- 


tum/pectus. 
 Serm. u1, 2, 107-111; Epist. 1, 10, 30 f.: quem res plus nimio delectavere secundae,/ 
mutatae quatient. 87 Carm. 11, 16, 25-27. 


68 For these two aspects of freedom cf., e.g., Serm. 11, 7, 83-94; Carm. 11, 2, 21-24; 
m1, 16, 25-44; 29, 41-64; Epist. 1, 1, 33-48; 68 f.; 106 f.; 10, 31 £.; 47 £.; 16, 73-79; 18, 
98-103; 11, 2, 205-209. 

* Carm. 1, 16, 6-8: otium . . .non gemmis neque purpura venale neque auro. For 
other expressions of the ideal cf. Serm. 11, 7, 86 f.; Epist. 1, 18, 102; 11, 7-10. Here Hor- 
ace somewhat romantically pictures himself sitting on a headland at Lebedus like a 
Lucretian sage, “the world forgetting, by the world forgot.”” An amplification in psy- 
chological terms of the ideal of philosophic detachment is furnished in Epist. 1, 6, 1-16. 
Here the moral imperative nil admirari enjoins a modified emotional response to life 
and all its stimuli, in order that the psyche may exist statically self-identical and enjoy 
spiritual independence. Nil admirari doubtless translates Pythagoras’s 7rd pndév 
Oavpatev (compare the term 40avpacria in Strabo 1, a, 3, 21). By “marveling” Horace 
means a state of psychological stupefaction or obsession (14), accompanied by a specific 
emotion (12), which results from response to a stimulus, usually an object of desire 
(17-23, passim). Miror is frequently used in the meaning “look at with desire’’; cf, e.g., 
Serm. 11, 7, 95-98; Carm. 1, 4, 19; m1, 29, 11; Epist.1, 1,47; 10, 31. By thus “marveling” 
at a stimulus outside itself the soul simultaneously forfeits its self-sufficiency and passiv- 
ity, experiences emotion, and enters a state of velleity or inchoate will. A blasé disin- 
terestedness of the nil admirari brand may perhaps have been an attitude of the con- 
temporary intelligentsia: only the nafve react instinctively to the element of the un- 
expected (ibidem, 9-14), while the sophisticated soul knows what to expect of life be- 
forehand and continues to gyrate in the limbo of quietism! 
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placency, involves organic moral change, and that, as an active 
attempt to maintain spiritual identity in the midst of inner and 
outer flux, it must be considered the very core of his individualism. 

Peace of soul, in this sense, is the negative aspect of the poet’s 
conception of the good life. Horace’s perfect man has now liber- 
ated himself from subjective and objective evils, has rejected ad- 
ventitious values, such as wealth and prestige, which only encum- 
ber the self without enriching it, and is now free to pursue the only 
good which is organically valuable—pleasure. 

If it is true that the fatalistic attitude supplies a rational ground 
for a doctrine of enjoyment, it is also true that pleasure contains 
its own justification. It is possible to enjoy life simply because cer- 
tain sensations are pleasurable; one need not be a fatalist in order 
to find life pleasant. Hedonism, then, has a fundamentally sensa- 
tional basis, whatever the ideology by which it is justified. This 
basis is partially obscured by Horace, who is a thoroughgoing ra- 
tionalist ; hedonism is represented by him as a rationalized mode of 
living and as the reflex of the fatalistic attitude. He does not argue 
that, since the present alone hoids the possibility of pleasant sen- 
sation and since pleasant sensation is good, present enjoyment is 
preferable to future satisfaction, but rather, since the future is 
uncertain, since death is inevitable and life short at best, let us 
enjoy the present.”° Yet it is precisely from his norm of enjoyment 
that we see that Horace’s hedonism is basically sensuous and 
aesthetic, and that it has subsequently been provided with a 
framework of rationalization. For the hedonic norm at least is not 
the expression of any rational principle, but is tacitly prescribed by 
the man’s own temperamental preferences—his deep love of com- 
monplace,” his delight in the Sabine hillside,” the pleasure found 
in conviviality and friendly chatter over the wine,” and the sen- 


70 See notes 23, 26, 29, 34, 37, 42, 43, above. 

1 Serm. 1, 6, 111-114; Carm. rv, 11, 1-12. 

72 Carm. 11, 18, 11-16; m1, 1, 47 f£.; 16, 29-44; Epist. 1, 16, 1-16. 

7% Serm. 11, 6, 65-76; Epod. xu1; Carm. 1, 9, 1-8; 1, 17; 1, 20; 1, 27, 1-12; 36, 10-16; 
11, 7, 17-28; 11, 13-24; m1, 8, 9-28; 19, 9-28; m, 21; m1, 28; m1, 29, 1-5; rv, 12, 13-28. 
Venery, as well as camaraderie, was a perennial lyric theme of Horace; but his own 
amatory life seems to have come to an end shortly after his bohemian days (cf. Carm. 
m1, 14, 25f.; m1, 26; rv, 1, 1-7; 29 f.; 11, 31-34). 
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suous enjoyment which he derives from vegetating in the coun- 
try. Even dialectic—that earnest conversation between friends, 
directed toward some large question—seems to be practiced in his 
villa mainly for its aesthetic value, not purely as a means of in- 
tellectual clarification.” 

One is inclined to wonder how this regimen of innocuous de- 
lights was received by the ordinary life-loving Italian, for whom 
pleasure usually meant animal pleasure, and to ask whether this 
eminently sane man Horace was not in effect aggravating an al- 
ready prevalent naturalism ; for the danger of generalizing a purely 
sensuous or even aesthetic hedonism is plain. A norm of enjoyment 
which should have remained personal would readily be appropri- 
ated and quickly degraded by the sensation-seeker; it would serve 
to justify in his eyes the uncritical indulgence of any passing im- 
pulse and to sanction expansiveness on merely instinctive and 
volitional levels. Criticism is not here directed at hedonism as 
such, but at a hedonism which is potentially naturalistic. Without 
a rationale of enjoyment, no moral imperatives can operate to 
sanction some kinds of pleasure and disallow others. It was inade- 
quate for the poet to set up the regulative principle of will to limit 
expansiveness” and at the same time fail to invoke critical intelli- 
gence as an arbiter of what constitutes valuable pleasure. 

In fact, Horace’s philosophy of life, considered in its broadest 
implications, may be said to represent a failure of the critical intel- 
ligence and a pyrrhic victory for common-sense rationalism. On 
the one hand, it fails to satisfy the congenital human need for 
self-fulfilment through purposeful action, and, on the other, suc- 
ceeds in showing how one may escape from life and live with a min- 
imum of physical effort and emotional expenditure.” Alike 


%4 For vignettes of this agreeable, sun-warmed life cf. Serm. 11, 6, 60-62; Epod. u 
1-66, passim; Carm. 1, 4, 9-12; 7, 10-14; 1, 38; m, 3, 9-16; 6, 5-20; Epist. 1, 10, 1-25; 
14, 31-39; 18, 104-110. 

% Serm. 11, 6, 70-76. Among Horace’s own aesthetic pleasures the writing of poetry 
naturally took pride of place (cf. Carm. 1, 1, 30-36; 31, 20; 1, 32; m, 16, 38 f.; m, 20; 
11, 4, 6-8; 21-36; m1, 30; 1v, 3; 6, 29-44; 8, 13-34). This latter satisfaction, being de- 
rived from a highly technical skill, could obviously not be embodied in his generalized 
hedonic norm. % Epist. 1, 2, 55. 

7 For the minimizing of emotional response see note 69, above, on nil admirari. 
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through fatalism and quietism the vital energies are economized, 
made to converge on the present, and directed toward immediate 
satisfaction and pleasure; but the norm of enjoyment and the 
criterion of value are peculiar to the poet himself and so remain 
entirely relative standards.”* The “golden mean,’ the only element 
of his rationalism which has universal validity, advocates moral 
change under the principle of the unity of thought and action: 
right action follows from right judgment. But the emphasis is 
negative: the will which implements change is the will to refrain, 
not the will which directs the energies to higher levels of accom- 
plishment. 

Horace’s thought is humanistic in its man-centeredness. Since it 
is focused on the problem of personal happiness, it naturally stops 
short of a theory of moral obligation.’* Moreover, like humanism 
in other ages, it regards human intelligence as inadequate to in- 
terpret the external world. Accordingly, it ignores all transcen- 
dental and scientific problems, adopts a “‘defeatist”’ position, and 
proposes to submit the human will to an unknowable cosmic Will. 
The only forces which the human will can control will therefore be 
inner human forces. Hence Horace as a humanist is more immedi- 
ately concerned to show the relation between impulse and re- 
straint than to indicate a program of mental development. By the 
same token, we must interpret his rationalism to mean the func- 
tioning of the ethical will in accordance with enlightened and sane 
judgment and the selection of the appropriate means to a de- 
siderated end,*° not, as in the case of the scientific Lucretius, as 
intellectualism or the theory that reason is the source of knowledge. 

As a practical working philosophy, designed to meet the needs 
of the new Roman individualism, Horace’s scheme must probably 


8 Horace intermittently recognized the relativity of his standard of happiness; cf. 
Epist. 1, 14, passim, and the dictum in 44 with Epist. 1, 10, 12-25 (a piece of special 
pleading). Cf. also Epist. 1, 6, 47-68, where he (ironically) admits the diversity of possi- 
ble summa bona. 79 See note 47, above, ad finem. 

8° Horace’s favorite illustration of rationalism is an analogy. He argues that just 
as we all regularly use a specific medicant or cure for a given physical illness, so we 
should apply the lessons of philosophy as specifics for moral ills. Cf. Epist. 1, 1, 28-37; 
2, 33-43; 6, 28-31; m, 2, 146-157. In Epist. 1, 6, 47-66 he employs a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the same principle for the benefit of his unenlightened readers. 
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be considered as inadequate. In general, its values are too largely 
conditioned by the poet’s own temperament. The tenets preached 
by Horace, the reflective man, are mainly the outcome of the needs 
and the experience of Horace, the human being. His hedonic 
norm, we have seen, was entirely suitable for him, but could not 
have been applied as a universal standard. The ideal of quietism 
especially is clearly a rationalization of a mode of life imposed both 
by the requirements of a retiring temperament and by a modest 
income;*! to have generalized it into a panacea for his activistic 
countrymen® was inept. This humanitarian poet doubtless felt it 
his duty to offer an ideal to a society which was cut off from the 
sources of the spirit and was becoming increasingly bourgeois in 
its preoccupations, but to confront it with the ideal of static self- 
hood, to substitute aesthetic values for materialistic objectives, 
and to expect the common man to reject the only things which 
have obvious value for him was futile and unrealistic. An individu- 
alism which proposes to stabilize life at the expense of devaluating 
it is not dynamic. It involves no straining toward superiority, no 
heightening of human potentialities. The crux of the matter is that 
Horace, an introvert, sought to influence an extrovert society. The 
inner simplification of human nature, the partial detaching of one’s 
identity from the texture of life, and the raising of the soul above 
evil, if not above good—this ideal of the good life must necessarily 
have found little acceptance, and it will continue to find little ac- 
ceptance so long as the race is conditioned by nature to lead the 
extrovert life. 


81 See note 48, above, ad finem, and Serm. 1, 6, 93-131, passim. Cf. also Carm. 11’ 
15 (a rationalization of his resentment at the progressive urbanization and prettifying 
of the countryside), and Epist. 1, 15, 42-46: tuta et parvola laudo cum res deficiunt (a 
good-natured admission that plain living and high thinking are frequently enforced by 
necessity and subsequently rationalized into virtues). 

8 F pist. 1, 11, 25-30 (compare especially 28: strenua nos exercet inertia). 

83 Tt has been said that every major philosophical attitude is represented in every age. 
Certainly the “‘defeatist’’ position is as prevalent today in popular philosophy as it was 
in antiquity. The nihilistic quietism of John Cowper Powys may be instanced (cf., e.g. 
his book A Philosophy of Solitude: New York, Simon and Schuster [1933]); but Mr. 
Powys is considerably more tough-minded and intense in the preaching of his gospel 
than the easy-going and frequently sentimental Horace. 








ON THE TEACHING OF GREEK 
LITERATURE IN ENGLISH! 


By KaTHrRYN BOWEN 
The Hockaday Junior College, Dallas, Texas 


In most of our universities where courses in Greek literature in 
English are taught, this work is under the direction of our lead- 
ing Greek scholars—a class to which I make no claim to belong, 
and it may seem on the face of it that my attempt to discuss this 
subject is sheer presumption. But let me say that I am not trying 
to tell any Greek scholar how to teach his advanced courses, nor 
am I recommending a “jazzing up” of any senior college course 
which is necessarily concerned with more specialized problems or 
with advanced research. I am recommending, first, that the high 
schools, instead of teaching mythology incidentally or through 
books on the subject, present it rather in the story setting of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, putting these on the required English read- 
ing list instead of leaving them merely to be suggested or recom- 
mended for supplementary reading as is now the case; second, that 
we college teachers of Latin and Greek introduce into our curricula 
another, a more simplified survey course of Greek literature, open to 
sophomores, that they may early get the benefit of essential back- 
ground material for English and American literature as well as for 
that of other languages. 

It used to be customary for all our classical meetings to include 
papers on the teaching of Latin, with various suggestions for en- 
livening the courses—‘‘sales”’ talk, if you please. The presentation 
of papers on this subject, even the offering of courses in some of the 
colleges,at least in my state, seems to have waned. I think we shall 
feel the loss. From the start, let me warn you, this paper is going 
to be concerned to a large degree with “selling” the course in Greek 
literature in translation to the non-Latin student and to the Latin 


1 Read before the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, at New Orleans, La., November 26, 1937. 
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student himself, to the curriculum builders and the college ad- 
ministrators—yes, even to our god-like classicists, teachers of Greek 
in the original, on whose lap lies the very life of all classical study. 

We have often experienced the charm of finding ourselves in the 
past; yet our “modern” pedagogy places its main emphasis on edu- 
cating for the present, and we, the teachers of “‘ancient” languages 
come in for the most acrimonious attacks because of the very 
names of our subjects. How can we meet these arguments? How 
can we relate ourselves to the present? Of course you and I know 
we are dealing with the immortal, the universal, and the few stu- 
dents of Latin and Greek in the original know it; but these few 
are not enough to keep us and the classics alive. Yes, I know that 
“for the sake of staying alive, we ruin the reasons that make living 
worth-while,’’ but the fact remains we have to be alive to enjoy 
living. The phrase, ‘our debt to Greece and Rome,” could be re- 
stated for the sake of variety in some such terms as “‘the debt of 
the past to the present,’’ thus giving due credit to many of our con- 
temporary writers of modern literature, who may be doing more 
than some of us to preserve the Greek spirit. Many of our con- 
temporary writers, artists, and thinkers are calling upon us to re- 
new our acquaintance with Greek, perpetuating Greek philosophi- 
cal ideas and aesthetics, if not in the original, at least in transla- 
tion. So Greek literature in English is going to be taught. If we re- 
fuse to teach it, it will be taught by others less competent, less alive 
to the Greek spirit, less imbued with a feeling for it. Its message to 
the present, too vital to be disregarded, is directly in line with the 
aims of modern education. To the extent that we show our cog- 
nizance of its use in the present, to that degree we sell it to the 
modern student. 

An ancient work [says Gilbert Murray] may, or indeed must, gather about 
itself new special environments and points of relevance. Thucydides and 
Aristophanes’ Knights and even Jane Austen are different things now from 
what they were in 1915. I can imagine a translation of the Knights which 
would sound like a brand new topical satire. I think it clear that in any great 
work of literature there is a soul which lives and a body which perishes; and 


further, since the soul cannot ever be found naked without any body at all, it 
is making for itself all the time new bodies, changing with the times.* 


? Juvenal, Satires vu, 84. 
§ Gilbert Murray, Religio Grammatici: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. (1918), 14. 
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In like manner let us realize that the reason for the faith that is in 
us must be continually reaffirmed and restated in the latest peda- 
gogical terms. Relaxation is as disastrous in teaching today as it is 
in driving on our highways. Death and destruction follow. 

Because a former student, who recently visited our college, en- 
thusiastically reported to me that her course in Greek literature 
had been very valuable to her in teaching in the high school of Port 
Arthur, Texas, a course called ‘Our Heritage from the Past,” I de- 
cided to write to a number of Texas schools to inquire if they had 
similar courses. I stated in the letter that in case I found this type 
of study was given in a number of public schools, I could the more 
effectively advocate the teaching of Greek literature in translation 
in colleges for the more adequate preparation of teachers for public 
school work.‘ Most of the schools answered that they had no course 
so named but that the English and Latin departments taught 
mythology. One letter, however, from the San Angelo Junior High 
School, significantly says, ““‘We cover some of this material in our 
seventh- and eighth-grade social science classes.’’ Notate bene those 
magic words, “‘social science!” Can we use them in connection with 
things ancient? Social science, the sine gua non of the ultra modern- 
ists in education! That this was not merely a lapsus pennae of this 
superintendent is shown by the following extract from a letter, in 
answer to my inquiry, from Mr. Carr, whom we all know as a for- 
mer President of the American Classical League and as one who is 
in close touch with the various tendencies and developments in 
education. He says: 

Such a college course as yours would be immensely helpful to a prospective 
teacher of history or social studies in the elementary schools. Such a course 
would be of value also to a prospective teacher of a coordinated or integrated 
program, the core of which is usually a glorified course in social studies. Hor- 
ace Mann School for Girls has such a course running through the junior and 
senior high schools under some such title as “‘Man’s Progress Through the 
Ages.” 


Professor Carr also states that there is a growing demand for 
courses on the high-school level in “Classical Civilization’ and 
that some experiments in this field are going on in New York City. 


‘ Port Arthur, I may add, has been rated among the highest 10 per cent of public 
schools in the United States by Columbia University. 








a 
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Then why may we not be able to get a semester of Greek literature 
required as a preparation for teaching in lieu of just one of the 
pedagogy courses? 

Many high-school English teachers are also Latin teachers or 
former Latin teachers, for even superintendents often realize that 
Latin teachers can teach English more efficiently than some of 
those who majored in English itself. So I would suggest that these 
teachers use their influence to see that the Jliad and Odyssey 
are put on the required reading lists and taught in class rather 
than used as supplementary reading only. There is an Odyssey 
with notes published by Harper Brothers—and using Harper 
books gives us a chance to call attention to the Aaumwdéiia Exovres 
diadwoovow addANAots Of Plato, used with the torch-race emblem in 
the front—but I know of no similar Iliad. High-school editions of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey should have notes with references and 
quotations from contemporary poets. Do you know Arthur Guiter- 
man’s Hymn to Mercury, which he composed when Fifth Avenue, 
New York, was decorated with figures of Hermes on the traffic 
lights? Here is your chance to read Horace’s Hymn to Mercury also 
and advertise college Latin. In connection with stories of Apollo 
read Miss Millay’s Daphne: 

Why do you follow me? 

Any moment I can be 

Nothing but a laurel tree. 

Any moment of the chase 

I can leave you in my place 

A pink bough for your embrace. 

Yet if over hill and hollow 

Still it is your will to follow 

I am off;—to heel, Apollo! 
Of course there are many earlier famous English writers to whom 
you may refer; but which is more effectual with modern students, 
to tell them to compare a given passage with Browning or Tenny- 
son or with Millay, whom they perhaps have seen and heard read- 
ing her own poems? To enliven your study of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, or of mythology, if you insist on teaching it separately, 
may I recommend the Dialogues of Lucian, which of course may be 
used in the college classical club as well as by the lively high-school 
boys in your Latin clubs. I use the translations in the Howe and 
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Harrer Greek Literature in Translation, another Harper book. High- 
school teachers do not need to be reminded of the Glorious Adven- 
ture of Richard Halliburton—anathema to some literal-minded 
persons, I know—to be used in connection with the study of the 
Odyssey. Would not the use of his book be called in modern peda- 
gogical terms “functional approach’? Would not the student be 
feeling a need of knowing these stories if everyone were talking of 
Halliburton and his following the trail of Odysseus? What boy or 
girl would fail to be interested in the chapter on Crete and the 
Minoan Age in his Seven League Boots? At least the Texas boy will 
be excited by the challenge he throws out to the rodeo experts and 
the bull fighters. 
Because of the emphasis Latin teachers of today put on deriva- 
tive study, the student is already word-conscious. Will not the 
high-school boy and girl be as interested as the college student in 
the coming into our language through the J/iad and the Odyssey of 
such words as chimerical, thersitical® and stentorian?® They are in- 
terested too in the fact that the newspapers refer to an aged jurist 
as “the Nestor at the bar,’’ and to the football coach as a ‘‘Men- 
tor,” not to speak of one editor’s calling “an Achilles’ heel” a 
twelve-letter word meaning “that’s my weakness.” Then if you 
wish to point a moral as well as “adorn a tale” or, that which is 
more important, justify to your superintendent the study of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, make use of the modern pedagogical emphasis 
on “character building” by such expressions as these from the 
Odyssey: 
Lay this truth to heart: 
Aye, and tell others: he who does 
Good deeds will find far better fortune 
Than he whose deeds are evil.’ 

or 


Let your heart rejoice, 
Old woman, but refrain, nor cry 


5 They never forget Homer’s picture of the loud-mouthed Thersites: “Only Thersites 
still chattered on, the uncontrolled of speech, whose mind was full of words, many and 
disorderly. ...” 

6“ |. . and shouted in the likeness of the great-hearted Stentor with voice of bronze, 
whose cry was as loud as the cry of fifty other men.” 

™ The Odyssey of Homer, Translated by Bates: New York, Harper (1929), 345. 
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Aloud in triumph. It is evil 
To glory over the slain.*® 


As well as the usual 


Measure is best in all things.°® 


And the story of the captive women in the first book as well as in 
other parts of the J/iad" is a protest against war, looking forward to 
The Trojan Women of Euripides, which the American Association 
of University Women recommended for use as peace propaganda. 
Recently I heard Vera Brittain say a novel of hers had been com- 
plimented as being the first record of the effect of war on women. 
That compliment, you and I know, should have been emended to 
read ‘“‘one of the many following Homer and the tragic poets of 
Greece,” not to speak of Vergil and of Horace’s bellaque matribus 
detestata. In the magazine Time of August 16, 1937, the reviewer of 
Laura Riding’s late book, A Trojan Ending, says the heroes are not 
the warriors but the women. This most recent use of [/iad material 
is also spoken of as giving a “valuable prototype of the modern 
world.” 

For your college class you use, of course, the Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers’ translation of the Jliad, and the Butcher and Lang of the 
Odyssey. Will you allow this course to be taught by those English 
teachers who have to stop with just that and cannot even consult 
the notes of the texts in the original for interesting sidelights? In 
answer to my request for his opinion concerning this subject, Pro- 
fessor H. N. Couch, of Brown University, among other interesting 
suggestions, says, ‘The ability to present the subject adequately, 
it seems to me, depends on a personal acquaintance with the 
tongue itself. But it is foolish and needless, when one has that 
equipment, not to make it more widely known.”’ My college course 
in Greek literature has been criticized adversely on the ground that 
over half the time was spent on Homer. That same criticism may 
be justly applied to this paper. If the J/iad had been taught in pre- 
paratory schools, we could get on to the other types of literature 


8 Tbid., 347. 

* The Odyssey of Homer, Translated by Butcher and Lang: London, Macmillan 
(1930), 119. 

1° The Iliad of Homer, Translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myers: London, Macmillan 
(1893), 7. 
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more rapidly. But you will sympathize, for you know that Homer 
is a veritable storehouse, a liberal education in himself. A separate 
paper could be written on the value of the J/iad to a student in 
each separate subject in which he happens to be majoring. To the 
art student the reference to Apollo, the mouse god, suggests the 
statue by Scopas, and the majestic word-picture of Zeus interests 
him as having inspired the statue of Phidias, one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The ‘‘Hermes” of Praxiteles, my girls noted, had 
been used in an advertisement by the well-known Neiman-Marcus 
Company, of Dallas, Texas. The students are interested by other 
references to art work such as the golden-studded sword or Hera’s 
ear-rings, or perhaps you don’t know that college credit is now 
given for courses in jewelry-making! Point out these things to the 
head of the art department. Perhaps you can get the Greek litera- 
ture course made compulsory, or at least recommended, for the art 
majors. The music student is interested to find at the end of Book 
I of the Iliad the earliest mention of song in responsive stanzas, 
afterwards known as strophe and antistrophe. The student of re- 
ligious education and philosophy sees a modern illustration of 
Homeric anthropomorphism in The Green Pastures. From the very 
beginning of the Iliad the student is preparing for the study of the 
philosophical drama by noting the signs of #8pis already in the char- 
acter of Agamemnon and Greek ideas of moderation as shown 
in the contempt in the phrase, ‘“Thou heavy with wine.” You can 
pile up these illustrations and find others for other types of stu- 
dents. 

What a help a required survey course in Greek literature would 
be to the college Latin teacher! How much we have to explain that 
should have been learned from Homer! Is it any wonder that we 
have no time for the appreciation of Horatian word order or that 
each year we cover less material in Latin? The college Latin stu- 
dent needs a background of material not only from Homer but also 
from knowing something of Archilochus, Sappho, and Alcaeus. It 
certainly interests the student of Horace to know that the poet’s 
statement concerning leaving his shield at Philippi is merely follow- 
ing the literary precedent set by Archilochus as he daringly makes 
light of the Spartan mother’s “either with this or on it” by 
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The foeman glories in my shield 

I left it on the battle field... . 
ending with 

I soon may find at little cost 

As good a shield as that I lost." 


He will appreciate Horace’s 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte.... 


the more by comparison with Alcaeus’ 


Jove descends in sleet and snow, 
Howls the vexed and angry deep, 
Every stream forgets to flow, 
Bound in winter’s icy sleep.” 

or 
Nunc est bibendum nunc pede libero 
pulsanda tellus. 

with its model 
Now for wine and joy divine— 
Myrsilus is dead. 
Now ’tis meet the earth to beat 
With quick and happy tread, 
For Myrsilus is dead! 
Myrsilus is dead!"* 


The student will not fail to be interested to note again that Pri- 
mum Graius homo—to use the Lucretian phrase—also used the 
metaphor of the ship of state that has served poets and politicians 
so long. 

Of course the appreciation of Catullus is heightened by one’s 
having learned something of Sappho. Edna St. Vincent Millay— 
and who can forget her “Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare’’? 
—besides other classical references, mentions Sappho a number of 
times in her works and so is naturally thought of by the modern 
student in connection with the Greek poetess. It was in the con- 
servative city of Athens, where woman’s place was closely restrict- 
ed to the home, that the most adverse criticism was directed 
against Sappho. She lived in the freer atmosphere of Asia Minor, 


™ Howe and Harrer, Greek Literature in Translation: New York and London, Harper 
Bros., 111. 2 Tbid., 113-114. 18 Tbid., 114. 
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where women were, it seems, permitted an intellectual life. I think 
she would have loved Millay’s 

Cherish you then the hope I shall forget 

At length, my lord, Pieria?—put away 

For your so passing sake, this mouth of clay 

These mortal bones against my body set, 

For all the puny fever and frail sweat 

Of human love,—renounce for these, I say, 

The Singing Mountain’s memory, and betray 

The silent lyre that hangs upon me yet? 
Miss Millay’s poem, “Justice Denied in Massachusetts,’’ reminds 
us that Sappho too took part in political life and was at one time 
exiled. Comparing Miss Millay’s poetry with that of Sappho is by 
no means to suggest any likeness between the latter and some of 
the modern poetry whose lack of meaning I find described in an 
article in the Saturday Review of Literature of May 23, 1936. This 
article, entitled ‘“The Trouble with Modern Poetry,” decries its 
lack of meaning and can furnish us an opportunity to show by con- 
trast the importance of sense as well as sound, as shown in Greek 
poetry. Most admirably is this contrast shown in the Introduction 
to The Pageant of Greece, by Livingstone, to my mind the most im- 
portant part of this book. (We have to excuse Mr. Livingstore 
when he, quoting Wordsworth, speaks of the Greek tragic poets as 
“next to Shakespeare,” for, you know how the British are! “‘Ber- 
nard Shaw spent his life trying to correct certain codified stupidi- 
ties in the British mind,” so I once heard Thornton Wilder re- 
mark.) Shaw’s St. Joan, by the way, which we were fortunate in 
having the incomparable Miss Cornell interpret for us, has been 
compared to the Antigone, and you have followed, no doubt, re- 
viewers to whom Miss Cornell’s vehicle of last year, The Wingless 
Victory, suggested the Medea. When the Livingstone book speaks 
of the Greek “‘economy,” I wonder if Gertrude Stein is trying to 
get back to that quality. 


A rose is a rose, 
Is a rose, is a rose 


certainly concentrates on the one idea, rose. At the risk of appear- 
ing quite foolish or of seeming to compare anything today with the 


4 Stein, Gertrude, Portraits and Prayers, An Elucidation. 
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perfection of the Greeks, Iam merely trying to show that if we ex- 
pect to interest today’s student, we must be alive to what is being 
said, done, and written today. We must try to interpret the past in 
the light of the present, or perhaps we should say in its darkness. 

But, of all the types of Greek literature, I believe the drama in- 

terests and attracts the modern student most. And when studying 
Greek drama one also studies philosophy. I recently heard a speak- 
er on biblical literature make this statement: ‘“‘There is no such 
thing as mere literature. All that is literature has a meaning, a 
teaching, a purpose.”’ Certainly in considering Greek drama you 
must disabuse yourself of the idea that the theatre’s function is to 
amuse. 
Zeus has placed mortals in the path to wisdom and has ordained that suffering 
bring instruction; for even in sleep the painful memory of woe, presenting itself 
to the heart, instils obedience which comes thus to the unwilling, and surely 
this is a mercy of the gods who sit on their awful thrones with powers to com- 
pel.'® 

“‘Mirabile dictu,’’ says my modern student (one who had had a 
little Latin and wanted to show off to her non-Latin roommate), 
“What’s this I see in Vogue? Daughters of Atreus? Why, Atreus 
was the father of Agamemnon. Can anything ancient come out 
of Vogue? I'll take that to class. That will make a ‘hit’ with dear 
teacher.”” Yes, it was the same Atreus and the picture from a re- 
cent broadway production dealing with Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, 
and Electra—a beautiful full-page picture in the current issue of 
Vogue. And when this student brought it to class, another, a speech 
major, said, “There are also pictures from this play in the last num- 
ber of the Theatre Arts Monthly.” 

One chief reason for the modern student’s interest in Greek 
drama is—that which I just mentioned— the philosophy in drama, 
for I find it true that young people like philosophy, a fact which 
Thornton Wilder in his Woman of Andros notes in the following 
words: 

She cited often the saying of Plato that the true philosophers are the young 
men of their age. “Not,” she would add, “‘because they do it very well; but 


because they rush upon ideas with their whole soul. Later one philosophizes 
for praise, or for apology, or because it is a complicated intellectual game.” 


% Aeschylus, Agamemnon 176-183. 
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Of course, the obvious point to be made here in my connecting 
the present literature with the Greek is that, as you know, and as 
the author states, “‘The first part of this novel is based upon the 
Andria, a comedy of Terence, who in turn based his work upon two 
Greek plays by Menander.” But the closest kinship to be noted in 
Wilder’s novel is that with tragedy and philosophy. Among other 
quotations from the Greek is the famous prayer of Socrates: 
Beloved Pan,and ye other gods who haunt this place, grant that I may become 
beautiful in the inner man and may whatever I possess without be in harmony 
with that which is within. May I esteem the wise men alone to be rich. 

You have no doubt noted in the book a sense of Welischmerz or 
lacrimae rerum, a feeling of consideration for others. And I re- 
cently heard Mr. Wilder say that the last four books of the J/iad, 
which, as he says, may be later, contain a certain magnanimity, a 
feeling for the tragedy of another’s life. But you, being the classi- 
cists in your various communities, are probably familiar with this 
book, for you were called upon to review it for your clubs when its 
fame swept the country a few years ago upon its first appearance. 

Last year I was called upon by the speech department of my col- 
lege to address the student body on the subject of Greek drama in 
order to prepare for a production of Sophocles’ Antigone, which the 
drama students were going to give that evening. I could have as- 
sumed an attitude of hostility to their attempting to produce the 
Antigone. I could have objected to its being cut. I could have said, 
“The Greeks would not have put the play on that way.” But I 
considered it wiser to co-operate. “Half a loaf is better than none.” 
I praised their production. I spoke on Greek drama in chapel and 
the next term the enrollment in my Greek literature class was 
doubled. 

To repeat, the student today appears to me to be interested in 
philosophy from the ethical standpoint. The relation of fate and 
freedom in Greek tragedy, such expressions as: 

“‘The strength of Necessity cannot be resisted,” 
“From ills given by the gods there is no escape,” 
“‘When was man ever so ill-fated?’”® 


16 Cf. Walter R. Agard, “Fate and Freedom in Greek Tragedy,” Classical Journal, 
Vol. xxrx, 117. 
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and the constant repetition of fate, necessity, chance, destiny, and 
God’s purpose, the inscrutable purposes of the deity (the Vergil 
student will remember dis aliter visum)—these things are going at 
least to start him thinking. Greek tragedy and the attendant phi- 
losophy will make him look at things sub specie aeternitatis. He will 
come to note the universality of the Greek, that it is human nature 
in the broad. By contrast to this interpretation of life, this uni- 
versality, John Erskine says of the modern novelist that he spe- 
cializes in temporary and local detail, in what will make his story 
“date.”’ “This method,” he says, “partly accounts for the short 
life of many fine books which are so anchored in a passing moment 
that they depart with it.”” Man is the subject of Greek drama; the 
subject of the modern novel is Tom or Dick. The contrast with Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra naturally suggests itself 
here. For you must discuss it if you are relating your Greek litera- 
ture to the present. For since Eugene O’Neill has just won the 
Nobel Prize for literature, and since this play of his presumes to use 
the form of the trilogy of Aeschylus, will not your modern student 
be more interested in O’Neill’s use of the Greek than any former 
dramatist’s debt? You know the scores on which it has been con- 
trasted with the Greek. One classics professor, I heard, called it 
“an insult to Aeschylus”’; others noted its lack of universality, its 
emphasis on exactly what the Greeks abhorred—abnormality. But 
you have read many reviews or written your own. All I wish to say 
is that it is a modern work and we must take cognizance of it. 

To me the most dramatic scene I have ever witnessed on the 
stage was the recognition scene between Electra and her brother, 
Orestes, when Blanche Yurka was taking the part of Electra. Her 
acting was superb. It was the Electra of Sophocles which Miss 
Yurka played in a series of matinees which ran contemporaneously 
with O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the love of Electra for her younger brother. That 
the O’Neill play should make of this an ugly thing causes us to dis- 
like to identify his characters with those of the Greek. They lack 
the universality and the nobleness of the ancient. Mourning Be- 
comes Electra is a modern psychological drama. It interests espe- 
cially students of pathologica] psychology. The Orestes legend is 
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used, but from the heights of royalty the story of vengeance comes 
down to the level of solid New England burghers. No doubt, as 
Brooks Atkinson says in a review, the students of the new psychol- 
ogy will find convenient labels to explain why the mother betrays 
her husband and why the daughter takes the father’s side. 

But I fear you will think that with me anything is acceptable if 
it is modern. I shall use only one illustration to show that the con- 
trary is true. I do believe we must be “‘live wires,” so to speak, but 
there is no use in enlivening the classics if in so doing we destroy 
the beauty. There is no use in keeping alive anything in which the 
beauty has already died. An advertisement naming a beautiful 
dress with wings “Icarus,” as a Fifth Avenue shop recently did, 
may be a lovely thing even if it is only an advertisement; but a 
book like John Erskine’s Helen of Troy is considered by some of us 
a defilement, even if it is written by an English scholar and literary 
critic. In an article in the Saturday Review of Literature, September, 
1926, when Erskine’s Helen first appeared, I find many statements 
which I’d like to applaud. One says: 


Does Dr. John Erskine realize that when he renders vulgar the figure of Helen 
of Troy he does outrage to a myth, to a memory, which has cast a spell over 
the imaginations of the men and women of our Western World for nearly 3000 
years? How he has the audacity to desecrate with a viler desecration than 
Paris was guilty of, his “lass unparalleled” is more than I know! . . . And here 
comes this clever professor pushing his way through the echoing galleries of 
antiquity for the sole purpose of translating the matchless wife of Menelaos 
into something which tallies with his own conception of suburban domestic- 


Me o's « 


This critic, with whom I know you will agree, is especially irked by 
Erskine’s treatment of the fourth book of the Odyssey. He says: 


The book ends, as it begins, with deep offense. One of the most beautiful and 
moving passages in all secular literature occurs in the fourth book of the Odys- 
sey. It is when Telemachus, and the son of Nestor, and Menelaos and Argive 
Helen herself suddenly feel their hearts stirred within them “‘with the desire 
for lamentation” when they remember the dread disaster that had been 
brought to life “far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” And at that moment 
of august silence, in that stately palace hall, white-armed Helen, the daughter 
of Zeus, the fairest among women, brings to the still group of mortals who for 
a moment of time would seem to have comprehended, would seem to have 
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taken upon themselves the sorrows of the whole world, a bowl of drugged wine 
with power ‘“‘to lull all pain and anger in their hearts and bring forgetfulness 
of every sorrow.” Even when confronted by the unsurpassed beauty of that 
legendary scene Mr. Erskine still finds himself capable of indulging in his 
frivolous innuendoes. He is not one to exclaim with good Doctor Faustus in 
a moment of frenzied intellectual exaltation: 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium! 


My own reaction here is to quote Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
auri sacra fames! For this is the same Mr. Erskine whose The 
Moral Obligation to be Intelligent we are fond of quoting. He knows, 
of course, the connection between the aesthetic and the ethical, the 
good and the beautiful in the Greek mind. ‘‘What is the drug that 
Helen pours into the wine but the distillation of her own beauty? 
She has become an abstraction for loveliness, ageless in her 
charm.’’” 

If we want humor why not give the students T. V. Smith’s 
Philosophers in Hades? He at least conveys the idea of the neces- 
sity of knowledge, the fact that the ancient civilization stands for 
knowledge, without any disparagement of character. In the second 
chapter, entitled, ‘‘Well, if it Isn’t Socrates,’’ I find this dialogue: 
Earthling: Is that what you meant by declaring virtue to be knowledge? 
Socrates: Yes; that and more. On earth I often saw virtues turn into vices 

through ignorance; courage become foolhardiness in the unknow- 
ing. It takes knowledge to make even virtue foolproof. An ig- 
norant person can become good only by accident; and not even 


accident can prevent a wise man from being good. Truly, an un- 
examined life is not worthy of man. 


If the treatment of this subject—by no manner of means to be 
considered exhaustive—only suggests to you many other examples 
of contemporary use of Greek thought, if it reminds you that we 
should not let others “‘steal our thunder,”’ so to speak, i.e., teach our 
subjects—I am content. Since I know that you believe, with me, 
that Latin and Greek are the best educational instruments for in- 
tellectual development and for character-building, may I appeal 
to you? Scorn not at least the consideration of any and every de- 


17H. N. Couch, Greek Civilization, p. 23. 
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vice—though you may hate the word—available for the teaching 
of these subjects. You may get your students into the spirit of the 
classics through your interpretation for them of the classics in 
translation. These courses may become feeders for your courses in 
the original. You who live on Lucretian heights may demonstrate 
the anti-Lucretius in him. Come down and answer the needs of the 
modern students to whom also the word palantes is applicable, for 
they truly seem ‘“‘as sheep without a shepherd.” Even the expert in 
pedagogy will see that you are giving them something which will, 
as they say, “function” in their lives. You are today’s “priests of 
the Muses,”’ you who have had the privilege of a real understand- 
ing from the Greek. May you give a portion to those who do not 
have this same privilege! Many a student who shies away from re- 
ligion as the church gives it you can inspire to talk freely of his 
own thoughts on immortality when you have introduced him to 
Plato. Often we speak of St. Paul’s quoting Menander. Have you 
considered him, as E. K. Rand does, the Christian Odysseus 
(xo\brporos), “a man of subtle twists and turns—infallibly alive 
to the requirements of the moment’? We too must be like Odys- 
seus. There isn’t a challenge which the modern expert in pedagogy 
throws out which we cannot meet with the same or superior edu- 
cational values inherent in the classics, but we have to live in the 
present, be both scholars and modernists. 

Every evangelistic sermon, so I’m told, must have three points, 
a death-bed scene, and a piece of poetry. My three points are: the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in every high school; Greek literature in 
English in the sophomore year; and all courses in Greek literature 
to be connected with modern life. The death-bed scene? Ah, our 
friends—those whom President Butler of Columbia so significantly 
called the Philistines of education, those who have been preaching 
our funerals for so long—will be glad to furnish the death-bed 
scene unless we modernize. The piece of poetry? I’ll let you select 
your own, for since Latin and Greek are the most quotable of lan- 
guages, many will come crowding to your lips. As for me, I am glad 
I can still say with Cicero, “No teachers of the liberal arts are 
to be considered unfortunate” however long and vigorously they 
may be attacked. 








Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


TENNYSON’S EARLIEST CLASSICAL PARALLELS 


No one has been more successful in pointing out Tennyson’s debt 
to predecessors than was Professor Mustard.’ The Devil and the 
Lady, an uncompleted play in blank verse which Tennyson wrote 
at the age of fourteen and which was not published till 1930,? was 
not available when Mustard made his study. An examination of 
this early composition of Tennyson’s shows that as a boy the poet 
was familiar with several Latin authors. 

Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, father of the poet, was an 
accomplished linguist. He is said to have learned Greek expressly 
that he might teach that language to his sons. Alfred Tennyson 
and his brothers owed their early familiarity with the classics and 
with modern literature to their father’s instruction and to the use 
of their father’s excellent library. In Poems by Two Brothers (1827) 
Alfred and Charles Tennyson, the youthful authors, cite or directly 
quote fifty-eight different authors, of whom eighteen are Greek 
or Roman. 

In The Devil and the Lady, written in 1823, there is evidence of 
Tennyson’s early study of Horace and Claudian. In later years 
Tennyson said that the author “thoroughly drummed” into him 
as a boy was Horace, whom he came to dislike in proportion.* 
Nevertheless in Tennyson’s boyhood poems Horace is the author 
most frequently quoted. In the first scene of The Devil and the 
Lady (p. 2) the title character, Devil, asks: 

1 W. P. Mustard, Classical Echoes in Tennyson: New York, Macmillan (1904). 


2 Alfred Lord Tennyson, The Devil and the Lady, edited by C. B. L. Tennyson: 


London, Macmillan (1930). 
* Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir: New York, Macmillan (2 


vols., 1897), 1, 16. 
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Shall I ungarter the Pleiades for thee 
And twist their glittering periscelides 
To keep the hose up on thy minishing calves? 


Not being able to think of an English synonym for garter to use in 
the second line above, Tennyson, schoolboy-like, chose the rare 
word periscelides, which he had found in Horace (Epist. 1, 17, 56).‘ 
Again, Devil in one of his soliloquies refers to those nebulones 
around him (D&L, p. 50). Nebulones occurs frequently in the 
satires and epistles of Horace; cf. Serm. 1, 1, 104; 1, 2, 12; Epzst. 1, 
2, 28. In Horace also Tennyson had surely seen the epigram, 
Tra furor brevis est (Epist. 1, 2, 62). Very likely he had also read 
in Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens the line, “They say, my lords, 
Ira furor brevis est’ (Timon 1, 2, 28). In the second act of The 
Devil and the Lady (p. 37) Pharmaceutus says to Antonio: 
Fair Sir, I do presume 


That you have heard the useful apothegm 
That “Anger is short madness.” 


There are lines in The Devil and the Lady which are suggestive 
of Lucretius, whose De Rerum Natura Tennyson may have read 
by 1823.5 Speaking of the planets (p. 24) Devil says: 


Yet I know not your natures, or if that 

Which we call palpable and visible 

Is condensation of firm particles .. . 

Could the Omnipotent fill all space, if ye 

Or the least atom in ye or the least 

Division of that atom (if least can dwell 

In infinite divisibility) should be impenetrable? 


Tennyson uses the phrase “all the varied earth’ (D&L, p. 23), 
which, as Fiiting suggests, may have come from Lucretius’ phrase 
(1, 7 f.), 
Tibi suavis daedala tellus 
summittit flores® 


* The editor of D&L notes that periscelides is a Greek word, but does not suggest 
where young Tennyson may have found it. The word is used by Plutarch (11, 142c), 
Menander (Jncert. 405), and Longus (1, 5). Tennyson may possibly have read the Greek 
of Plutarch, but there is no direct evidence that he had studied any of the above Greek 
authors by 1823. 5 Lucretius is quoted once in Poems by Two Brothers, p. 172. 

® Adolf Fiiting, Tennyson’s Jugenddrama: Marburg, John Hamel (1932), 66. A 
similar phrase occurs also in Vergil’s Georgics tv, 179. 
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There is, however, no conclusive evidence that Tennyson was 
familiar with the De Rerum Natura by his fifteenth year. We do 
know that Tennyson knew well Claudian’s De Raptu Proserpinae,’ 
in which is set forth the Epicurean theory of the atomic structure 
of all matter*—a theory in which Tennyson remained interested 
all of his life. In both The Devil and the Lady and De Raptu Proser- 
pinae there are references to Boétes’ Wain, Arcturus, the Bear stars, 
Orion, and comets. Claudian’s Ternis Hecate variata figuris (De 
Raptu Proserpinae 1, 15) is closer to Tennyson’s phrase, “triform 
Hecate” (D&L, p. 2), than are the several references to Hecate 
in Shakespeare.!° 

In The Devil and the Lady (p. 5) occurs the phrase, Apage Sathanas 
iniquissime. This appears not to have been a common exorcism 
at any time. Tennyson had observed Terence’s use of the ex- 
pletive Apage, meaning “begone” (Eunuchus 756 and 904), and 
apparently added the other two words to suit his purpose. 

Antonio, the lawyer in Tennyson’s play, sprinkles his conversa- 
tion with Latin legal terms: mittimus, et cetera, probatum est, ad 
libitum, quod erat demonstrandum, and satis est. While these phrases 
are not quite the same as those which occur in Shakespeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Antonio’s language is probably modeled upon 
that of Shakespeare’s Holofernes rather than upon some classical 
source. 

It would have been strange had Tennyson at fourteen not given 
some evidence in his The Devil and the Lady of the place in his 
training that had been given to the study of Latin. 

E. A. Mooney, JR. 
SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE 
LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 


7? The earliest extant poem by Tennyson is a translation of the first 93 lines of De 
Raptu Proser pinae into 133 lines, which rhyme in Popeian couplets. The translation was 
made some time between the poet’s eleventh and fourteenth years. Cf. Alfred Tennyson, 
Unpublished Early Poems, edited by C. B. L. Tennyson: London, Macmillan (1931), 
1-5. 

8 De Raptu Proser pinae 1, 246-251; cf. Claudian’s In Rufinum Liber Primus 11, 12-19. 

® Memoir 1, 319; also Tennyson’s Lucretius (1868). 

10 Young Tennyson translated Claudian’s phrase as “‘triform Hecate” (Unpublished 
Early Poems, p. 1). 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION IN LUCRETIUS III, 
713-740 


In these lines Lucretius uses the fact that worms arise in dead 
bodies as proof that the soul is mortal. It is the opinion of most 
editors that the argument here rests upon a belief in spontaneous 
generation. Munro,! to be sure, does not employ the term ‘‘spon- 
taneous generation,” but his elucidation of the passage is as 
ambiguous as are the words of Lucretius himself. Kelsey,” how- 
ever, is more explicit and boldly states: ‘“The argument rests upon 
belief in the spontaneous generation of worms and other forms of 
life in decaying bodies.”’ While Lee,’ Merrill, and Giussani® are 
not so emphatic as Kelsey, they seem to agree with his statement 
and have much to say about spontaneous generation. Heinze’ also 
makes some comment on spontaneous generation in his note to the 
passage, but in reference to the worms he adds the significant 
words: Wie Lucrez selbst, sich ihre Entstehung denkt, sagt er hier 
nicht. He does not, however, make any real contribution to the 
understanding of the passage. 

The source of the difficulty lies in vss. 719-721: 


Unde cadavera rancenti iam viscere vermes 
expirant, atque unde animantum copia tanta 
exos et exanguis tumidos perfluctuat artus? 


Those who think that spontaneous generation is involved in the 
argument must interpret the passage in question as meaning: 
“Where do the worms originate?”’ The words of Lee ad Joc. make 
this sufficiently clear: ““He [Lucretius] thinks, apparently, that 


1H. A. J. Munro, 7. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex: Cambridge, Deighton 
Bell and Co. (3 vols., 1893), 11, 207 f. 

2 Francis W. Kelsey, T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex: Boston, Allyn and 
Bacon (1892), 321. 

8 J. H. Warburton Lee, T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri I-III: London, 
Macmillan (1927), 216 f. 

* William Augustus Merrill, 7. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex: Chicago, 
American Book Company (1907), 553-555. 

5 Carlo Giussani, T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex: Turin, Ermanno 
Loescher (4 vols., 1897), 111, 89-91. 

6 Richard Heinze, 7. Lucretius Carus De Rerum Natura Buch III: Leipzig, Teubner 
(1897), 148-150. 





~~ 
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worms must be produced from portions of the soul left in the body 
at death.” This would be an appropriate point for the poet to 
advance; for if the seeds of soul in a dead body are responsible for 
the worms, then the soul is divisible and, therefore, mortal. But if 
this is the point Lucretius means to stress, the arguments used to 
substantiate it are singularly inappropriate. 

His first supporting argument (vss. 722-729) shows the difficulty 
of believing that so many souls as are required for the worms enter 
the body from outside (extrinsecus). In these lines he also seems to 
distinguish between semina animae and semina vermiculorum, 
whereas (according to the editors) he ought to be showing that 
they are identical. He continues with an argument (vss. 730-737) 
that souls do not manufacture bodies for themselves and (vss. 
738-740) cannot enter bodies already formed. Surely he does not 
mean to argue that soul atoms within the dead body have powers 
differing from atoms of the same type outside the body. If atoms 
of soul cannot enter the body and be responsible for the formation 
of the worms, then atoms of soul within the body cannot be re- 
sponsible for their formation. Conversely, if the editors are right 
and soul atoms within the body do become worms, then soul 
atoms outside the body ought to be able to do the same thing. 

Three passages in Book 11 are of some interest in this connection. 
Lucretius refers to the formation of worms in filth (vss. 871-873), 
in logs and sod (vss. 898-899), and in mud (vss. 927-929). The 
worms in these passages are certainly not thought to spring from 
semina animae; yet they must logically have the same sort of 
origin as the worms that appear in dead bodies. 

If we ask for more specific information about the origin of the 
worms, the only explanation Lucretius gives is contained in his 
generalization (11, 707—709): 


Quorum nil fieri manifestum est, omnia quando 
seminibus certis certa genetrice creata 
conservare genus crescentia posse videmus. 


The fact that he does not refer to Iliad x1x, 23-27, where Homer 
indicates the true origin of worms, must not be held to indicate 
that Lucretius was ignorant of the passage. 
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I propose to put the emphasis in vss. 719-721 on animantum, 
which seems to me to look back to semina animae of vs. 713 and 
which ought to mean “creatures endowed with soul.”’ The sense of 
the passage then becomes: ‘“‘Where do the worms that arise in dead 
bodies get their souls?” If they get them from inside the body, 
then the soul is divisible and, therefore, mortal. Lucretius must 
only show that the souls do not come from outside the body and 
his proof is complete, for obviously the worms have to get souls 
from some source. That is exactly what he does in vss. 722-740. 
It is true that he does not show how the semina animae and semina 
vermiculorum get together, but that is no more necessary to his 
argument than is an explanation of the origin of the worms. If this 
explanation of the passage be accepted, we may accuse Lucretius 
of not making his meaning clear in vs. 719-721, but we cannot ac- 
cuse him of faulty logic. 

WILLIAM MERRITT READ 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
Journat at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


Capoux, CEcIL JOHN, Ancient Smyrna: Oxford, Basil Blackwell 
(1938). Pp. xlv+438. Plates in text 9, 3 maps. 25s. 


Smyrna, the xadXiorn modewr, dréca bd HrAlw eloi (Philo- 
stratus, A pollon., 1v,7 [145]), because of its location was destined 
to play an active, if not a very important réle, in the life of the 
west coast of Asia Minor. Its beginnings are lost in the dawn of 
history. The author, arguing from the existing Hittite monuments 
on the reputed construction of the city by an Amazon (whom he 
identifies as an armed Hittite priestess) and on its location, main- 
tains that Smyrna was a “seat of Hittite culture and political 
power,” that later on it came under the influence of the Leleges 
and the Lydians, and finally was captured by the Aeolians around 
1040 B.c. This Aeolic occupation is the first historic fact in the life 
of Smyrna about which we can be sure. At some time between 750 
and 700 B.c. the city was appropriated by the Ionians, and in 688 
B.c., on the occasion of Onomastus’ victory in boxing at Olympia, 
it was considered as an Ionic city (Pausanias v, 8, 7). The un- 
successful efforts of the Lydian King, Gyges, to capture the city 
were followed by those of Alyattes, who finally ca. 585 B.c. cap- 
tured and destroyed the city. After that catastrophe and for three 
hundred years Smyrna was made up of a group of small villages. 
It played an insignificant part in the history of Asia until it was 
re-established on Mount Pagus by Alexander and the Diadochi, 
especially by Lysimachus. Under the patronage of the latter, 
Smyrna became the thirteenth member of the Panionic League, 
and soon after his death, one of the most important cities on the 
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coast. The town was proclaimed as “‘sacred and inviolable” in 243 
B.c. by Seleucus, a privilege which was recognized by the oracle 
of Delphi. 

Smyrna was among the first to turn to Rome for support, and in 
195 B.c. its inhabitants erected in their city a temple of Roma. 
That marks the beginning of a long and loyal alliance to the cause 
of Rome, with one break in 88 B.c., when Smyrna apparently sub- 
mitted to Mithridates for a short time. With Augustus a new epoch 
of peace and prosperity began for the province of Asia and for 
Smyrna, which continued to the death of Marcus Aurelius. Ap- 
parently the city was not affected by the invasion of the Goths, al- 
though the neighboring Ephesus was then destroyed. Smyrna, 
however, was almost entirely destroyed by the earthquake of 178 
A.D., and it was re-built with the help of Marcus Aurelius. The 
third and early fourth centuries are “devoid of important events 
in the life of the city.”’ Such in brief is the history of the city to the 
reign of Constantine, which the author takes as a good limit for 
his first volume. 

Few remains of ancient Smyrna have survived. The author lists 
a number of sites around the gulf, one of which might have been 
the location of the pre-Aeolic Smyrna. Perhaps it will be better 
to maintain that these relics are the remnants of the villages into 
which Smyrna was broken up after the capture of the city by 
Alyattes. The Aeolic city is satisfactorily placed in the modern 
suburb of Bairakli and its adjacent hill of Hadji Moutsos, where 
city walls and pottery were found dating from the ninth to the 
sixth century. Very few remains of the Hellenistic city on Mount 
Pagus and its northwestern slope have survived, but the ruins of 
the theater and of the agora of the second century A.D. have been 
recently cleared. The odeion, the library, and the various temples 
and colonnades mentioned by the ancient writers and listed by the 
author have disappeared entirely. 

The history of the city and of its ruins, pieced together very 
ably and convincingly by the author, is not of great consequence, 
but its contribution to Hellenic literature is important. Smyrna 
was considered as one of the birthplaces of Homer. The poet was 
revered there as a god and one of the earliest statues of the poet, 
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representing him seated, is depicted on her coins of the fifth-cen- 
tury. Mimnermus, the elegiac poet, and Bion, the bucolic poet, 
were apparently from Smyrna. The former is claimed also by Colo- 
phon, and the author suggests very ingeniously that perhaps he 
was one of the Colophonians who appropriated Aeolic Smyrna 
and turned it into an Ionic city. In the second century B.c. a 
famous school of medicine was established in Smyrna, and the 
city then and later rivaled Rhodes as a center for the study of 
rhetoric. The famous rhetors, Nicetes, Scopelianus, Polemon, 
Aelius Aristides, are among the scholars who resided in Smyrna. 

The political institutions of the city in the classical period are 
discussed in a special chapter, and their function established from 
evidence obtainable from inscriptions and coins. The gods and 
goddesses of the city are also enumerated. It seems that the gods 
especially venerated by the Smyrneans were Zeus, the Mother 
Goddess, the Nemeses, Apollo, Aesculapius, Homer, Meles, and 
in imperial times the deified emperors. The last two chapters of 
the book are devoted to a study of the Jews and the Christians 
under the pre-Constantinian emperors. The hostility of the former 
to the latter is proved and the early years of the Church of Smyrna 
excellently traced. The persecution suffered by ihe Smyrnean 
Christians during the various outbursts of pagan hatred are nar- 
rated, and the martyrdom of Polycarp and Pionius is described in 
detail. The abandoning of Smyrna by Ignatius of Antioch is also 
described in detail and some of his letters are quoted extensively 
though quite unnecessarily. The book is prefaced by an excellent 
geographical survey of the district. 

It will be difficult to do justice in a brief review to this volume, 
so rich in information on every aspect, political, cultural, and re- 
ligious, of Smyrna in particular and of Ionia in general. The author 
has accomplished a great achievement and we shall await with 
keen interest the volume which will give us the later history of the 
city. However, there are a few points, perhaps minor, in which the 
reviewer cannot agree with the author. We feel that the evidence 
on which was based the Hittite origin of the city is inconclusive. 
The nearest Hittite monument is six miles away from Smyrna, and 
perhaps the existence of such a rock carving does not always imply 
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a conquest. Again, the worship of the Mother Goddess, on which 
great weight is placed, cannot be proved to have existed in Smyrna 
in very ancient times. The Hittite figure on the northeast slope of 
Mt. Sipylus, and only three and a half miles east of Magnesia, is 
too far from Smyrna to be accepted as evidence for that city. Our 
earliest reference to that goddess is on an inscription dated 241 
B.c., and there, perhaps, she is mentioned because of the other 
party to the treaty, i.e., the Magnesia near Sipylus. Hence she is 
called Sipylene. The worship of the goddess became of importance 
in Smyrna in the time of Augustus and his successors, who en- 
couraged her worship, and from those later years date most of the 
inscriptions we now possess mentioning the goddess. Again, we can- 
not accept the Mother Goddess as the “tutelary deity of the city” 
because of the existing evidence and because the Nemeses were the 
tutelary goddesses of Smyrna, accepted as such by all and by the 
author. Demeter cannot be identified with the Mother Goddess 
just because she is referred to as “@eayoddpos’’ and because her 
worshipers were initiated into her cult. These seem to indicate that 
she was worshiped in Smyrna as in other parts of the Hellenic world 
as a separate deity, and this conclusion is strengthened by the 
mention of Persephone, who apparently was “grouped with De- 
meter.” In spite of the arguments of the author to the contrary, we 
agree with Heidenreich’ that the Tyche cult was introduced into 
Smyrna in Hellenistic times and that the cult statue was made by 
Boupalus the younger about 200 B.c. Perhaps I should add that the 
Smyrnaean copy of the inscription mentioned on p. 150 is now fully 
published by A. Passerini in the Athenaeum xxv (1937), pp. 252- 
283. 

Very few typographical errors appear in the text in spite of the 
“unconventional” method used by the author in spelling proper 
names. 

GEORGE E. MYLONAS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Nrxon, Pau, Plautus, With an English Translation, Vol. v; 
Stichus, Three-Bob Day, Truculentus, The Tale of a Traveling 


1 Arch. Anz. 1 (1935), 668-701. 
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Bag, Fragments, ‘‘The Loeb Classical Library’: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1938). Pp. ix+368. $2.50. 


This is the final volume of Dean Nixon’s translation of Plautus, 
a work that has occupied some of his extra-curricular moments 
during the past twenty years. The time has been very well spent. 
These Plautine volumes will justly be among the most popular of 
the “Loeb Classical Library”’; their editorial merits as well as their 
subject-matter are their guarantee. This fifth volume contains, be- 
sides the Stichus, Trinummus, and Truculentus, the fragments of 
the Vidularia (little more than 100 lines), with interspersed notes 
suggesting the plot, and twenty-eight Selected Fragments (pp. 
351-365), the longest of nine lines, from the non-extant plays. The 
text is Leo’s, with few variants (indicated in the brief critical 
notes), and, as formerly, Leo’s bracketed lines and the translation 
of them are relegated to smaller print at the foot of the pages. 
Also in agreement with Leo, the name of the first sister in the 
Stichus is given merely as Panegyris and the second is left un- 
named, perhaps rightly (cf. Duckworth in Class. Phil. xxx, 
274 f.). The variants Philumena, Pamphila, and Pinacium are 
not mentioned. 

Continuing his usual practice, Nixon has been sparing in his an- 
notation. The introduction of little more than a page tersely in- 
dicates the Greek originals and the dates of the Stichus, Trinum- 
mus, and Truculentus, categorically stating that the latter “was 
written toward the end of Plautus’ life.”” It might be added that 
the Trinummus was produced probably at the Megalensian Games 
(possibly at the Judi Cereales). The brief bibliography (p. vii) 
lists five titles, three of them for the Trinummus. Lay readers 
might have welcomed glosses on Thetis and her son (p. 301) and 
Pentheus (p. 337); and notes on the implications lurking in the 
Greek-derived Gelasimus (p. 27) and Thensaurus (p. 103) would 
sharpen the point. The title Three-Bob Day for the Trinummus 
will fall strangely, if not harshly, on American ears. In searching 
for an international substitute one may ask why the issue might 
not be avoided simply by retaining Plautus’ own title untranslated, 
if the Truculentus is so treated in the same volume (and the 
Pseudolus in Vol. 1v). To the Index of Proper Names (pp. 367 f.), 
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“limited to names... of characters, persons, towns, countries, 
and peoples mentioned in the plays,”’ should be added Epignomus 
(of the Stichus) and Illyrian (p. 180). Here ““Cynamus” is a mis- 
print for Cyamus. 

But, after all, it is the translation that constitutes the chief in- 
gredient of this work; and as translator Nixon is at his best. His 
medium is mostly prose, but it is never prosy. His handling of the 
Latin is both expert and subtle. He is an undisputed master of the 
happy Plautine phrase. Bright examples abound: ‘‘the reminders 
you get from me will be memorials of cowhide”’ for vos monimentis 
commonefaciam bubulis (Stich. 63), “after I’ve done some drinking 
I’ll do some dallying”’ for guando adbibero, adludiabo (Stich. 382), 
“Neptune . . . Lord of the saltful souseful main” for Salsipotenti et 
mulsipotenti ... Neptuno (Trin. 820), “play long games of... 
tinklepot with rawhides on your resounding ... rear” for bubuli 
in te cottabi crebri crepent (Trin. 1011), “unless you’d like to be led 
off to the clinkclankcutioners” for nisi si ad tintinnaculos voltis vos 
educi viros (Truc. 782)—these are a few among many. The exuber- 
ance of the saucy Pinacium in Act 11 of the Stichus, the riot of bibu- 
lous revelry at the end of the same play, and the unexpected en- 
counter of Charmides with the Sycophant in the Trinummus (Act 
Iv) are longer passages that exhibit zestful but faithful reproduc- 
tion of the original. 

The readers, the publishers, and, not least, the translator are 
all to be heartily congratulated on the completion of the Loeb 
Plautus. We may echo Stasimus in the Trinummus (705): Non 
enim possum quin exclamem euge. Euge Lysiteles, wad! 

JouNn W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


EvurRIPIpEs, Medea, The Text Edited with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Denys L. Pace: New York, Oxford University 
Press (1938). Pp. Ixviii+190. $2.75. 

This is the second! of a newly projected series of the plays of 


1 The first was Iphigenia in Tauris, Edited by M. PLATNAUER. This was unfavorably 
reviewed in Classical Weekly xxxm (1938), 5 f., and in Classical Review tu1,(1938), 220. 
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Euripides based on the iext of Gilbert Murray with introductions 
and full commentaries by Oxford classics teachers. The threat of 
perfunctory performance implied in such a series is dissipated by 
even a cursory examination in the case of Mr. Page’s Medea. This 
unpretentious volume is an admirable edition, easily the best avail- 
able for the Medea for any student except the beginner. It is in- 
formed with good taste and great learning, abreast of the latest 
literature, and presented with freshness and enthusiasm. 

The Introduction (62 pages) has sections on ““The Play,” “The 
Legend,” “Euripides and Neophron,” ‘‘The Text,” “Euripides’ 
Medea in Art.” The text and apparatus occupy 60 pages, the com- 
mentary 120. A Metrical Scheme and Notes cover nine pages. The 
text and apparatus, though based largely on Murray, have been 
set up anew. They have benefited, in punctuation and otherwise, 
from Méridier’s Budé text and from Prinz-Wecklein. The text is 
conservative; the modest number of scripsi’s seem to me all sound. 
The innovation in the apparatus is a new respect for the Jerusalem 
palimpsest, which was dismissed as worthless by Murray, and the 
use of new papyrus material, e.g., the Strasbourg papyrus pub- 
lished in 1936. 

The commentary offers very full illustrations of the poet’s lan- 
guage, chiefly, of course, from Greek literature, and occasionally 
also from Shakespeare and Milton. It does not shun or disguise 
difficulties as, “I have not much confidence in the explanation I 
have given,” on 1317, and occasionally notes aesthetic and dra- 
matic values. Of such notes there might be more. Surely stage 
directions help in reading any play; these might include hints on 
reading long speeches, e.g., an appreciable pause after 498. 

The Introduction tells all a reader needs to know of the story 
and the text and the transmission of each. The section on ‘‘Medea 
in Art” (done with Professor J. D. Beazley’s help) is useful and 
makes us wish some of the pictures could be printed. On one point 
in the section on “The Play,” which is central to its interpretation, 
I must pause. Mr. Page writes (xiv): ‘Doubtless there sat among 
the audience many a gentleman who was tired of the wife whom he 
had brought back from his travels when he was young.” In Eurip- 
ides’ day a union with a foreigner, even a foreign princess, was not 
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properly a marriage, for Athenian citizenship required that both 
parents be Athenian citizens. In repudiating Medea Jason is be- 
having as an Athenian gentleman might legally do; the audience 
is made to realize the gross injustice, and therein, it seems to me, 
lies the strength of the play. Finally, the most enthusiastic devotee 
of the Medea or of Euripides should hesitate to write (xiv) : ‘Here, 
indeed, for the first time in the Greek theatre, the power of the 
drama lies rather in the characters than in the actions.”’ 
Moses Hapas 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Bradford Junior College, Bradford (Haverhill), Mass. 
The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Linguistics—a Classroom Aid' 

Misunderstanding has often arisen from efforts to explain the -e- 
in such forms as duceris (present tense) and videberis. In certain 
Latin conjugations (e.g., the present indicative of the third con- 
jugation) an -e- or an -o- is inserted between the verb stem and the 
personal ending. A phenomenon called “vowel weakening” pro- 
duces changes in short vowels in Latin under certain conditions, 
and this has, for example, changed an -e- in the third person singu- 
lar to -i- (ducit). Likewise an -o- in the third personal plural 
changed to -u- (ducunt). This -e- and -o- may be clearly seen in 
the imperfect indicative of a Greek verb such as iw, for vowel 
weakening does not take place in Greek. It happens that before 
-r- a short -e- does not “‘weaken”’ in Latin. Hence, in the second- 
person-singular forms given above, we find the original -e-. As said 
before, misunderstandings arise from this fact, and occasionally 
one hears, or reads that the form with the -e- is the “only irregular”’ 
form in the inflections. Such a statement, in a manner of speaking, 
is the opposite of the truth; one might well say that it is the only 
form which has not suffered some change in the vowel (called 
“thematic’”’) which appears between the stem and the personal end- 
ing. 

1 Other contributions will appear from time to time under this heading. We should 
be interested in hearing from our readers whether they think such material helpful. Ed. 
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It is tempting to derive English scissors from Latin scindere, 
scissus, but it actually is derived from caedere. 

The real origin of the name of the Italian automobile F1AT is a 
group of initial letters. These stand for ‘Italian automobile factory 
(of) Turin.” The fact that they spell a Latin word which is easy 
to remember and to pronounce doubtless contributed to a decision 
to give the product its name. But the name did not originate, as 
one sometimes hears, directly from the Latin verb form. 


JoHN FLacG GUMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


Latin Newspapers Received 


The Cleveland Echo, Vol. rx, No. 1, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. This number contains a variety of 
matching, guessing, and other items contributed by the students, 
as well as the Latin Honor Roll of the various classes. 

Sapientia Minervae, Vol. xvu1, No. 2, Greenfield High School, 
Greenfield, Indiana. Written entirely in Latin, its articles deal with 
many subjects including one, Census, and another, Jdem Dolus 
Antiquus: the Trojan Horse. 

Aquila Waltonia, May 1940, Walton High School, New York, 
New York. This issue’s articles, in Latin and in English, include 
De Trucidatione Bostoniensi and Fashions from the Past. In the lat- 
ter, drawings show items of modern costume which have been 
modeled from Roman dress. 

Lux Classiensis, Vol. xv, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. The Junior- and Senior-High-School Honor Rolls, sev- 
eral original poems, a miscellany of other items, and My Day, by 
Mrs. Julius Caesar, comprise the contents of this annual number. 


A Latin Bookmark 


The pupils of Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, have 
made some very interesting bookmarks, and pass the idea on as a 
suggestion. They are made of drawing paper cut to proper size, 
with a pictorial design, e.g., a shield and weapons above, a Latin 
poem below, and the whole enclosed in a colored border. 
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Revival of Greek 


The Jesuit High School of New Orleans, Louisiana, reports a 
revival of Greek in the school. A year ago, to stimulate interest and 
appreciation, an honors course requiring three years of Greek in 
addition to the usual four years of Latin was inaugurated. Of the 
fifty leading first-year students invited to pursue the honors course 
forty-six accepted. The success of the groups was so marked that 
a similar group was formed this September. By another year the 
number of students taking Greek will be more than one hundred, 
in contrast to the twelve or fourteen to which it had dwindled. 


A Very Useful Pamphlet 


A pamphlet which teachers will find extremely useful for quick 
bibliographical reference is Bulletin xxx, Guide for Readings in 
English on Roman Civilization, by Oscar Edward Nybakker, pub- 
lished by the American Classical League Service Bureau, price $.35. 
The pamphlet contains a large bibliography and a detailed list of 
topical references to books included in the bibliography. 


Sponsored Movies 


From the Latin Teachers’ Club of Akron, Ohio, comes the sug- 
gestion of sponsoring a special movie for the purpose of “‘fattening 
the exchequer.”’ The Club arranged with one of the local motion 
picture theatres for a single matinee showing of The Sign of the 
Cross, for a guarantee of sixty dollars. The Latin clubs in the vari- 
ous schools of the city co-operated in the project, and one thousand 
tickets were sold at fifteen cents each. The theatre received public- 
ity and its guarantee, and the Teachers’ Club ninety dollars. Other 
films still available through distribution offices are “Ben Hur,” 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” “Roman Scandals,” “Quo Vadis.” 


Class Questionnaires 


Not only because it is more democratic, but also because it gives 
the teacher a very practical insight into the needs of her class, I 
find the use of questionnaires in my classes very helpful. I ask ques- 
tions such as the following about twice in the term—once near the 
beginning of the semester, especially if the class has come to me 
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from some other teacher: and secondly, in time for a final review 
near the end of the term. 

Such questions as I submit will suggest others more appropriate 
to your class: 


1. Will you please review for my benefit paragraphs......... ht et hon andan : 


5. I should like to suggest that we.......... Pe ees kk erin eke 
(in class or for home work) 
6. I will time myself daily, and will spend at least ... minutes daily con- 
scientiously on each assignment. The work will be entirely my own. 
HELEN ELLIs Kopscu 
MACFARLAND JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Latin Registration at Washington, D. C. 

Below are given the percentages of increase of the Latin Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C. as compared with the percentages of 
increase of the high-school population.? They emphasize once more 
that in many places Latin is more than holding its own. 


Latin Dept. High School Population 
1932 0 nS cree 
1933 9.76 15.90 
1934 17.89 13.71 
1935 19.45 19.93 
1936 27.44 24.71 
1937 30.60 28.59 
1938 37.99 31.46 
1939 39.70 32.74 
1940 35.50 33.24 


2 Figures, compiled about March 10, 1940, furnished by N. A. Danowsky, statistician 
of the Public Schools of Washington, D. C. 








Current Cbents 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. Robinson, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
for the Southeastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., 
for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


The Connecticut State Latin Contest 


Connecticut’s third biennial State Latin Contest was held May 3, at the 
William Hall High School in West Hartford. The Hartford Courant sponsored 
the contest and offered prizes amounting to $100. Examinations were 
given in each of the four years of high-school Latin and the winners in each 
division were awarded prizes of $15. Second-place winners received $10 each. 
In addition, the colleges of Connecticut showed their support and co-operation 
by offering scholarships to the winner in the senior division. Trinity College, 
Wesleyan University, and Connecticut College each offered a $250 scholar- 
ship, and Albertus Magnus and St. Joseph College offered full tuition. 

Competition was open to every public and private secondary school in the 
state. Each school was allowed two representatives for each year’s work. No 
school was permitted to enter more than eight contestants. Between April 1 
and 15a preliminary contest was held in every school to select representatives. 
Sample examination questions were sent to the schools, but teachers were 
not required to use these questions, as each school was permitted to select its 
own representatives. 

The contest committee consisted of Percy F. Smith, Chairman, Bristol High 
School, Bristol; Margaret H. Croft, Crosby High School, Waterbury; Ruth 
I. Stearns, William Hall High School, West Hartford; and Dr. Harry A. Cohen, 
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Norwich Free Academy. Serving as an advisory committee were Professor 
LeRoy C. Barret, of Trinity College; Mr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hartford; 
Professor Harry M. Hubbell, of Yale University; Dean Irene Nye, of Con- 
necticut College; and Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan University. 
Professor Hubbell supervised the preparation and printing of the papers, 
and Professor Barret was in charge of the grading. 

An examining committee from outside the state was composed of Mary R. 
Stark, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; Mrs. Mabel W. Leseman, South Portland, 
Maine; Dr. Van Cortland H. Elliott, Roxbury Latin School, Boston; and Dr. 
George A. Land, Newton, Massachusetts. 

The Hartford Courant was most co-operative in giving publicity to the con- 
test. Beginning with February 14, articles appeared in the Courant twice a 
week. Leading citizens, chiefly in Connecticut, were asked to write statements 
on the value of Latin for publication. The response was most gratifying. 

Among the first contributors was Governor Raymond E. Baldwin, who 
said: 


Latin popularly is supposed to be a “dead language,” but we all know, I think, its 
never-dying importance to a well-rounded education. I am, as you know, a firm believer 
in a great coordination of our educational processes with the practical needs of Connecti- 
cut’s boys and girls, who must face the world and its demands when they come out of 
school. But those demands include not only trained hands, but trained minds. Indeed, 
there is need teday as perhaps never before for disciplined approach to the many prob- 
lems that our young people of today will have to face for themselves tomorrow. 


Statements were received from Justices Newell Jennings and Arthur Ells, 
of the Connecticut Supreme Court; Dr. James L. McConaughy, Lieutenant 
Governor of Connecticut and President of Wesleyan University; Dr. Remsen 
G. Ogilby, President of Trinity College; Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner 
of Education; Dr. William Lyon Phelps; Bishop Frederick G. Budlong, of 
the Episcopal Diocese; Miss Rachel McConnell, Head of Nurses’ Training 
School in the Hartford Hospital; Mr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hartford; Mrs. 
Vachel Lindsay; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of New York City; Professor E. K. Rand, 
of Harvard University; and Dean Irene Nye, of Connecticut College. 

To quote from a few of these: 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps wrote: “I regard the knowledge of Latin as one 
of the most valuable, one of the most important, and one of the most delightful 
of accomplishments.” 

Dr. James L. McConaughy’s statistical information proved most interest- 
ing: 

Of the eighteen men of our present freshman class who stood in the two highest 
groups at the time‘of the mid-year examinations, six (or 334%) had presented four 
years of school Latin for admission to college, and eleven (or 61%) had presented at 
least three years. Or, to state the matter in another way, on this basis one out of every 
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four and one-half freshmen who presented four years of Latin at entrance has found 
himself among the high-ranking students; similarly, one out of every six who presented 
three years of Latin has achieved this distinction; whereas only one out of every twenty 
of those whose school record included no Latin or less than three years, has been able 
to do this superior grade of work. 


Professor Edward Kennard Rand, Pope Professor of Latin at Harvard 
University, commented: 


The study of Latin is therefore a protest both against those educational systems of 
our day that replace sound discipline with flimsy theory, and against the short-sighted 
modernists whose eyes cannot discern the contemporary value of the best achieve- 
ments of the past. 


Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Company, New York City, 
wrote of the classics as follows: 


How can we forget that, Mr. Hitler’s opinion to the contrary, notwithstanding, we 
Western peoples remain through our philosophies, religion, law, poetry, and art the 
direct descendants of the Hellenic civilizations of the Mediterranean? How can we know 
what we are and why we are what we are without a working knowledge of Greece and 
Rome? And how can we attain such knowledge without the understanding of at least 
one of the two languages? Further, we cannot forget that many expressions, sentiments, 
beliefs, and teachings from the classics with their wise and wonderful beauty are, like 
Hamlet’s lines, a part of our minds forever. 


As an innovation former winners of the Latin Contest were asked for brief 
statements on “‘What the study of Latin has meant to Me,” “How Latin has 
helped me in my college work,” or “Why the study of Latin is important to 
a student preparing for college.”’ Twelve excellent replies were received. They 
will be used in an article devoted to the students’ point of view of Latin and 
the Latin Contest. 

That the Latin Contest is receiving the support of the schools of Connecti- 
cut and is gaining in popularity is shown by the following figures: 

In 1936, the first year of the contest, 43 schools enrolled 253 contestants, 
representing about 10,000 Latin students in the state. In 1938, 53 schools with 
404 contestants, represented 11,000 Latin students. This year 70 schools have 
enrolled 418 contestants representing 13,000 Latin pupils. The enrollment in- 
cludes most of the high schools, the larger private schools, and many parochial 
and junior high schools in Connecticut. 

Percy F. Smiru, Chairman 


California—Jennie M. Deyo 


Jennie Mabel Deyo, for many years a teacher of Latin in the Pasadena 
High School and Junior College, passed away at her home in Pasadena, 
March 6. 

She was a native of Saginaw, Michigan, was graduated from Wellesley 
College, and received her Master’s degree from the University of California. 
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For a time she taught in the classical department of Occidental College. 

Those who have had the good fortune to work with her as a teacher have 
been inspired by her patient insistence that each one achieve the best of 
which he was capable and her steadfast refusal to accept any but the highest 
standards for herself as well as her students. An unusual understanding of the 
ways of youth and a rare sense of humor made these high standards acceptable 
and alluring to those she taught. 

During a professional life of almost half a century she lived as befitted one 
who loved the classics and the ideals of simplicity, genuineness, and devotion 
to excellence—ideals extolled by the Latin writers she so deeply loved and so 
well interpreted. 


Indiana—St. Meinrad 


The seventh annual meeting of the College Classical Teachers of Indiana 
was held at St. Meinrad College Saturday, April 27. After the address of wel- 
come by Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, the following program was presented: 
“Classical Goals,’”’ Rev. A. P. Farrell, West Baden College; ‘Classical His- 
toriography,”’ Edmund Hunt, Notre Dame University; “Present Status of 
Classical Education,” Lillian G. Berry, Indiana University; “Was the Ho- 
meric Duel between Achilles and Hector a Fair Bout at Arms?” R. T. Stephen- 
son, DePauw University; ‘‘Greek Influence on Civilization North of the Black 
Sea,” S. Trybulski, Indiana State Teachers College; ““Devices for the Teach- 
ing of Latin,” Sister Theresa, Ferdinand Academy. 

A resolution was adopted to petition the American Medical Association to 
count Latin and Greek for college language credit for medical schools instead 
of the present requirements, which allow German only. 


Illinois—University of Chicago Press 

We note with regret the retirement of our friend, Dr. Gordon J. Laing, 
Professor Emeritus of Latin at the University of Chicago, and Dean Emeritus 
of the Division of the Humanities, from his position as General Editor of the 
University of Chicago Press. 

Dr. Laing has served as Editor of the University of Chicago Press since 
1908, except for one year’s absence when he was at McGill University. He 
also has held numerous other academically important offices, including man- 
aging editor of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, vice-president of the Archeological 
Institute of America, president of the American Philological Association, and 
president of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he was a fellow-student and close friend of Stephen 
Leacock, famous humorist, the University of Western Ontario, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh have awarded him honorary degrees. 


Iowa 
The twenty-third annual conference of the Latin teachers of Iowa will be 
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held at Iowa City, December 6-7, 1940. There will be lectures by distinguished 
scholars Friday evening and Saturday morning, and a spirited round-table 
discussion Saturday afternoon. The custom of broadcasting Christmas carols 
in Latin over WSUI will also be continued at 9 p.m. Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 8. Further details will be published in the next issue of the CLASSICAL 
JourNAL and the full program may be obtained by addressing Professor Roy 
C. Flickinger at 112 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, about the middle of November. 


Louisiana—Collegium Sancti Caroli 


Solemnis disputatio pridie Nonas Maias habita est in Collegio Sancti 
Caroli, Grand Coteau, de re: Ratio illa classica quae dicitur “St. John’s 
Program” ei nunc vigenti, sic dictae ‘‘Electivae,” praeferenda statuitur. Dis- 
putationi praeerat Fr. T. Macnair; defendebant: primus, Fr. H. Martin; 
secundus, Fr. J. Weber; tertius, Fr. H. Cooper; impugnabant, primus, Fr. 
G. Rimes; secundus, Fr. L. Elliot; tertius, Fr. V. Miceli. 


Albany, N. Y.—College of St. Rose 


On April 24 Corona Eximia, the Latin Club of Saint Rose College, held its 
annual banquet. The theme of the festivity was the ‘Marriage Feast at Cana,” 
the various characters of which were portrayed by club members. The mar- 
riage ceremony itself was first depicted, after which, the “newly wedded” 
couple led their guests in gay procession to the dining hall where the feast 
was laid; “slaves” served the food according to the style of ancient Roman 
days, and after the meal entertainment in the form of singers, dancers, and 
gladiators added to the general gaiety of the affair. Modern songs and dia- 
logues were skilfully done in Latin and Greek, and thus, both from an edu- 
cational and a social standpoint, the banquet was acclaimed a success. 

Mary Barrett, Aedile 


New York—Fordham University 


Despite the rain and the generally inclement weather, the presentation of 
three classical dramas by members of the French, Greek and Classical Acad- 
emies was given Sunday evening, April 21, at Fordham University to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

Both the college authorities and the invited guests were more than agree- 
ably surprised at the excellence of the performance. The plays were given in 
the original languages of Greek, Latin, and French. 

The Greek Academy’s contribution, a condensed version of the Clouds, won 
the special praise of the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., President of Ford- 
ham University, who, in a short talk after the performances spoke of the pos- 
sibility of having Oedipus Rex staged on the esplanade of Keating Hall next 
year. The leading réle in Aristophanes’ famous drama was played by Richard 
Burgi, ’42, while Robert Stewart, ’42, interpreted the réle of Socrates. 

The Latin production, under the auspices of the Fordham College Classical 
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Academy, was commented upon with unstinted praise by a representative of 
the Classical Outlook who attended the plays. Plautus’ Pot of Gold was enacted 
by a cast composed entirely of Freshmen. Lawrence Reilly, ’43, had the lead- 
ing réle of Euclio, the old Roman miser. 

The plays were under the general supervision of Mr. William F. Lynch, S.J., 
Instructor in Classics and English in the College. They were given in line with 
a program of study of the classical drama and its evolution. 


Ohio—Wooster 


The Classical Club and the Eta Sigma Phi chapter at the College of 
Wooster collaborated in presenting their eighth annual classical play on Mon- 
day evening, May 27. The play was the Heauton Timorumenos of Terence in 
an English version, staged on Kauke Quadrangle under flood lighting, before 
a large and appreciative audience from the college and town. The tradition of 
an annual classical play is becoming an increasingly important part of the 
college year at Wooster. 


Ohio—Toledo 


The recently organized Latin Club of the DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, 
under the direction of David O. Voss, of the Latin department of the school, 
held a Roman banquet on May 16 that was attended by one hundred and 
sixteen. The club, which is known as the Curia and has between fifty and 
sixty members, invited the first-year students in Latin to attend the banquet, 
thus helping to arouse added enthusiasm for the continued study of Latin. 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia, organized in 1895, has completed an- 
other interesting season. At the first meeting in the fall Professor H. Lamar 
Crosby, of the University of Pennsylvania, read a paper on “‘Greece Re- 
visited.” Professor Crosby was Director of the Classical School at Athens in 
1926-1927, and again in 1938-1939. At the December meeting “The Myth of 
Orestes” was treated by Professor Alister Cameron, of Bryn Mawr. In January 
**The Oriental Cults of Delos” were discussed by Professor Francis R. Walton, 
of Haverford College. Mr. George J. Wiemer, of the Simon Gratz High School 
of Philadelphia, was the speaker at the February meeting, his subject being 
“‘The Iphigenias through the Ages.’’ The banquet meeting, which closed the 
current season, was held on March 29, 1940, the guest speaker of the evening 
being Professor Oscar Broneer, of the Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, N. J. He gave an illustrated lecture on “The Recent Discoveries on the 
Northern Slope of the Athenian Acropolis.” The officers of the club for 1940- 
1941 are: president, John Flagg Gummere, Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia; vice-president, E. H. Heffner, University of Pennsylvania; secretary- 
treasurer, E. S. Gerhard, Northeast High School, Philadelphia. 








Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


[Compiled by Professor Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University.] 


Architectural Record Lxxxvi (1940).—(May: 84 f.) Maurice Glickman, “A 
Lesson from History on Sculpture and Architecture.” ‘Thus, it is obvious 
that the successful integrations of the past have as their basic principle the 
juxtaposition of a dynamic sculpture to a static architecture, or vice versa.”’ A 
picture of the Parthenon restored is one of the six illustrations. 

The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America xxxtv (1940).—(First 
Quarter: 68-77) Leona Rostenberg, ‘The Printers of Strassburg and Human- 
ism, from 1501 until the Advent of the Reformation.” “This brief survey of 
the activities of Schiirer and Schott reveals their reactions to the intellectual 
developments of the early sixteenth century. Their personal interest in human- 
ism, their erudition, their circle of friends prompted them to issue works of the 
so-called classical revival. . . . At the time of his death Schiirer had published 
an odd 282 books of which 236 represented the varied aspects of the so-called 
classical revival.” (Second Quarter: 117-136) Rudolf Hirsch, “A Survey of 
Books Printed in Germany Between 1501 and 1530. The Book Production in 
the German Speaking Cultural Area.” ““The preceding study does not give 
an exhaustive account of book production. Rather, it is an attempt to illus- 
trate the intellectual history with typical examples chosen from the rich 
production of this time.”” Mentioned are items of interest to a classicist. 

Bibliotheca Sacra txxxxvur (1940).—(January—March: 81-92) Edward 
Ulback, ‘‘Didymus of Alexandria.” A laudatory account of Didymus’s life 
and Work. 

Blackwood’s Magazine ccxtvur (1940).—(May: 653-658) George Bellew, 
“The Aryan People and the Swastika.”” A popular account of the aggressive 
“Aryan tribes,” and a discussion of the swastika, its history, widespread use, 
and significance. 

The Expository Times 11 (1940).—(March: 291-294) J. W. Jack, “Recent 
Biblical Archaeology.” Recent discoveries, especially those made by Claude 
F. A. Schaeffer at Ras Shamra, are reviewed, and their value for interpreting 
the Bible is indicated. (299-301) C. A. Phillips, ““The Codex Sinaiticus and 
the Codex Alexandrinus.” A summary of a pamphlet with that title by H. J. 
M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, published in 1938, and recording some of the 
authors’ recent research on the Codex Sinaiticus. (June: 420-423) J. W. Jack, 
“Recent Biblical Archaeology.” In this article are discussed information about 
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Houses, Streets, and Gates; New Discoveries at Ras Shamra; The Rephaim; 
The Nuzi Tablets; and The Mummy of Solomon’s Father-in-Law. 

The French Review xm (1940).—(February: 289-294) Nicholas Moseley, 
“Language Teaching: Practice and Theory.” This is an “abstract of a talk, 
given by the author before the Classical Club, New York, December 9th, 
1939,” reporting matters agreed upon by ‘“‘a conference of experts in the field 
of language teaching,” held under the auspices of the General Education 
Board. “I want to emphasize what the Conference agreed upon about the 
importance of some means of prognosis, the need of motivation and sustained 
interest, the reduction to the minimum essentials in grammar, the need for 
correct pronunciation, the early start on reading, and the provision for indi- 
vidual differences.” 

The German Quarterly x1m (1940).—(March: 72-75) Lee M. Hollander, 
“Some Reflections on Language Training.” The author believes that the 
study of modern languages may soon decline as far as has that of the ancient 
classical languages. In any case he hopes that eventually language training 
will again be taken up only by willing and able students who will give to it 
the time and effort “necessary for adequate accomplishment.” (76-81) John 
L. Kind, “Why Study Foreign Languages?” Publication of a radio broadcast 
in the form of question and answer. “... the surrender value of foreign 
language training is, by and large, just as great as the surrender value of any 
subject carried for the same length of time.” (May: 142-145) H. R. Huse, 
“Why Study Foreign Languages?” A brief survey of reasons for their study. 

The Hibbert Journal xxxvim (1940).—(April: 296-306) R. R. Marett, 
“Cave-Worship.” Considerable attention is given to evidence in the ancient 
classical world. 

The Illustrated London News cucvi (1940).—(January 27: 128 f.) P. 
Dikaios, “Cypriot Infant Sacrifices to the Earth-Gods in the 4th Millennium: 
Traces of Neolithic Funeral Rites, of Unique Importance to the Whole 
Mediterranean Culture, Found in a Prehistoric Settlement at Khirokitia.” 
There are seven photographic illustrations. “This important discovery throws 
light on the model of a sacred enclosure discovered a few years ago in the 
Early Bronze Age cemetery at Vonous (c. 2500-2100 B.c.), near Bellapaise, 
in the Kyrenia district, representing a circular enclosure in which a rite in 
honour of the Chthonic Deities is taking place.’’ There was also found at 
Khirokitia a clay representation of a human head on which appeared six 
snakes in relief. This is interpreted as an attempt ‘‘to anthropomorphise the 
snake, the known attribute of the Chthonic Deity. .. . ”’ (February 24: 251) 
J. du Plat Taylor, “Mines Where the Mycenaeans Got Their Copper Dis- 
covered in Cyprus.” A village of the Late Bronze Age was discovered at “‘the 
north hill of Apliki ... about four miles south of Lefka,”’ and near ancient 
mine workings. Seven photographic illustrations are given. (March 2: 284 f.) 
R. W. Hutchinson, “Linking Cretan Tombs with the ‘Treasuries’ of Mycenae: 
Precious Data from a Late Minoan Tholos, Constructed Shortly Before the 
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Fall of Knossos, Including an Incised Inscription.”” The author suggests that 
the “tholos may have been constructed .. . about 1580-1550 B.c., and may 
have continued in use into the fifteenth century B.c. The tomb... was ex- 
tensively used as an ossuary during the thirteenth and twelfth.” It is situated 
near the Royal Tomb at Isopata, along the road from Knossos to the seaport 
Amnisos. There are eight photographic illustrations and one plan. (April 27: 
568 f) Jeanne Constantinou, ““The Greek Goldsmith’s Art of the 7th Cent. 
B.c.: The Romance of the Five Exquisite Gold Head Ornaments from the 
Island of Melos, Now Added to the Athens National Museum.” They were 
made about 650-600 B.c., were found by a peasant in 1862, were purchased 
by the government at that time, and remained unknown in state custody 
seventy-seven years. One map and eleven photographic illustrations accom- 
pany the article. 

The Journal of English and Germanic Philology xxx1x (1940).—(April: 
256-260) M. Metlen, “The Praefatio in the Codex Brixianus and Vulgar Latin.” 
Critical comments regarding certain peculiarities of the Latin text of the 
Praefatio. Comparisons are made with the text of Silviae vel potius Aetheriae 
peregrinatio ad loca sancta. 

The Journal of Higher Education x1 (1940).—(April: 189-192) B. L. Ullman, 
“Classical Culture in the College Curriculum.” A brief survey of the present 
status of teaching classical civilization, with special attention to courses 
offered at Princeton, Yale, and New York University. A plea is made that 
colleges “‘see to it that a large part of their student body come into contact 
with ancient civilization, either through the traditional courses in the lan- 
guages or through general survey courses or through courses in ancient civili- 
zation and the like.” (May: 257-261, 286) Charles A. Drake, ““Must We Read 
the ‘Hundred Great Books’?” The author is opposed to doing so. “The 
liberal-arts faculty is predominantly constitutionally predisposed to the 
points-of-reference-in-the-past attitude. ... A curriculum with a core of the 
classics . .. would thus tend to accentuate and perpetuate a set of habits of 
thought of dubious value in contemporary.” 

The Journal of Religion xx (1940).—(July: 217-240) Albert C. Outler, “The 
‘Platonism’ of Clement of Alexandria.” An excellent study. “Clement has 
read Plato at first hand, but he has interpreted what he has read from his own 
preconceived point of view . . . enough has been said to establish the conclu- 
sion that Clement’s ‘Platonism’ is neither a direct nor a faithful reproduction 
of the Plato we know, either from the later dialogues or from Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. At the same time, it is important to observe that Clement’s 
estimate and use of Plato give no indication that he was aware of any distor- 
tion or novelty in his interpretation either of the man or of the dialogues.” 

The Journal of Theological Studies x11 (1940).—(January: 28-30) J. M. 
Creed, “IIAPEZIZ in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and in St. Paul.” “... we 
conclude that ‘passing over’ not ‘remission’ or ‘forgiveness’ is likely to be the 
true meaning of Ilapeors in Romans 3: 25. (46 f.) A. Souter, ‘‘Cassiodorus’ 
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Library at Vivarium: Some Additions.” As a result of the author’s study of 
Pseudo-Primarius on the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Language xvi (1940).—(April-June: 88-94) Norman W. DeWitt, ‘‘Seman- 
tic Notes to Latin Etymologies.”” The author deals with a group of words 
“for which no satisfactory etymology has been found, or none at all.” 

PAULI 


Illinois Law Review xxxtv (1940).—(January: 557-566) Floyd S. Lear, 
“Contractual Allegiance vs. Deferential Allegiance in Visigothic Law.” In 
the late Roman Empire civil allegiance to the ruler ‘“‘was rendered through 
deference and veneration toward a divine monarch in whose person rested the 
religious sanctions of the ancient Roman fas....The prototype of the 
‘power-state’ which clothes the substance of might and force with the forms 
of constitutionality emerges in full maturity in the Roman Dominate.” In 
the transmission to Visigothic Law this Roman “deferential allegiance”’ is 
replaced by Germanic “contractual allegiance . . . a business-like relationship 
entered into with a king who remains long in theory only primus inter pares.” 

The Library Quarterly x (1940).—(July: 396-415) Blanche B. Boyer, ‘“‘The 
Medieval Library.” This is a “Review Article” dealing with James Westfall 
Thompson, The Medieval Library (Chicago, 1939). “... the reviewer’s ex- 
amination has proceeded almost entirely from the point of view of one inter- 
ested in manuscripts, the tradition of the Latin classics, and certain aspects 
of medieval learning.” The large number of detailed, critical comments seems 
to be a necessary supplement to the book. 

Life and Letters To-Day xxv (1940).—(May: 129-136) W. L. Carter, 
“Flowers of Classical Antiquity.” The author has examined in the classical 
lands plants and flowers mentioned by classical authors. 

Modern Language Notes tv (1940).—(June: 428 f.) Alice F. Braunlich, 
“Parallels to Some Passages in <Shelley’s > Prometheus Unbound.” Passages 
in Homer, Vergil, Catullus, and Horace are cited. 

Modern Philology xxxvu (1940).—(May: 337-341) Robert V. Merrill, “Ron- 
sard and the Burning Grove.” Ronsard’s use in several of his poems of Vergil, 
Georgics 11, 303-311. (343-350) G. B. A. Fletcher, ““Milton’s Latin Poems.” 
Lists of Latin phrases borrowed by Milton from Catullus, Lucretius, Vergil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid (especially), Seneca, Persius, Lucan, 
Valerius Flaccus, Statius, Silius Italicus, Claudian, and a few others. (351- 
356) F. R. B. Godolphin, “‘Notes on the Technique of Milton’s Latin Elegies.” 
Milton, as he himself avows, imitated the Roman elegists in the writing of 
his own Latin elegiac verse, which clearly displays his ‘control of the sound 
effects of Latin elegiac verse and his mastery, not only of Ovid’s usage, but 
also of the devices used by Tibullus and Propertius.” 

Near East Service Quarterly 1 (1940).—(January: 5-7) Sven Larsen, ‘‘Per- 
gamon: Prototype of the Modern Health-Resort.” A description of the Per- 
gamene Asklepieion, with four photographic illustrations and one plan. (12 f.) 
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Frank M. Towne, “The Sea-Girt Isle.” A brief description of the modern 
Ithaca, with three photographic illustrations. 

PMLA (Publications of the Modern Language Association of America) LV 
(1940).—(March: 119-138) Reuben A. Brower, “Dryden’s Epic Manner and 
Virgil.”” The article indicates “‘the extent to which Dryden’s epic style is di- 
rectly indebted to his ‘master,’ Virgil. ... Indeed, the connection between 
Virgil and typically heroic motifs was almost mechanically regular throughout 
Dryden’s poetic and dramatic works. ... In many cases the epic tone of a 
passage was in great measure conveyed by some Virgilian allusion or by the 
incorporation of a Virgilian phrase.” (June:426—439) Sister Marie Philip Haley, 
“Peripeteia and Recognition in Racine.”’ Racine “seems to have grasped more 
fully than any of his predecessors or contemporaries the importance that 
Aristotle attached to tragic pity, and to peripeteia and recognition as means of 
exciting it.” 

Quarterly Journal of Speech xxv1 (1940).—(April: 201-206) Philip L. Harri- 
man, “‘Greek Derivatives in the Technical Vocabulary of Speech Pathology.” 
Six classified lists. 

Review of Politics 1(1940).—(April: 218-225) C. J. Friedrich, “Greek Politi- 
cal Heritage and Totalitarianism.” 

Saturday Review of Literature xx (1940).—(May 25: 10) E[{lmer] D[avis], 
“To Polybius for Perspective.” An editorial suggesting the applicability of 
certain of Polybius’ historical observations to the present war in Europe. 

School and Society it (1940).—(June 1: 717-720) Mildred Dean and Bernice 
Wall, “The Value of Foreign-Language Study for Tenth-Grade Pupils.” 
Report of a “study . .. undertaken to discover whether tenth-grade pupils 
who had studied foreign languages (French and Latin) for three years showed 
any differences in achievement compared with those who, otherwise following 
the same course, had studied no foreign languages.’’ The results show that 
“pupils who have studied Latin and French have a consistent advantage over 
those who took business practice, both in English marks and in averages of 
all marks, as will be seen in Charts 1 and m. The advantage is greater for 
English than for all marks.” 

Studies in Philology xxxvu (1940).—(April: 274-282) Jeremiah S. Finch, 
“Sir Thomas Browne and the Quincunx.” A study of the sources of some of 
the material used by Sir Thomas in his essay The Garden of Cyrus, where the 
curious “arrangement of five in which the ancients laid out their orchards” 
is discussed. (434-439) Don C. Allen, “‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance: 
Neo-Latin.” A bibliography. 

Times Literary Supplement (London) xxxtx (1940).— (No. 1982, January 
27: 44 and 46) ‘‘The Antique Theater, From the Goat to the Tragedian: Greek 
and Roman Drama.” An extended review of Margarete Bieber’s The History 
of the Greek and Roman Theater. (No. 1996, May 4: 219 and 221) D. S. Robert- 
son, “The Odyssey and Paradise Lost.”’ Milton doubtless had both the Odyssey 
and the Aeneid in mind, “but the resemblance to the Odyssey is especially 
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close and confirms Dr. [E. M. W.] Tillyard’s observation [in The Miltonic 
Setting] of its pervasive influence on ‘Paradise Lost’.”” (No. 1998, May 18: 242 
and 245) “The Father-God of Greece: Steps to an Inclusive Monotheism, 
from Sky-Myth to the Christian Deity.’’ Extended review of A. B. Cook’s 
Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion, volume III. 

Zion’s Herald cxvum (1940).—(June 5: 535 f.) ““A Voice in the Wilderness.” 
Report of a Phi Beta Kappa address, “Our Pilot Philosophy and Peace,” 
delivered at Boston University by Professor Edward K. Rand, “‘a ringing call 
to modern men and women to return to the classics for the strength and hope 
with which to meet the desperation of these evil days. . . . ‘I should like to 
cry out against the false standards of education with which the colleges and 
schools of our country are at present infested and which have well-nigh ex- 
pelled the study of Greek and Latin. . . . It is Greek and Latin that we need 
again.’ ” 

SPAETH 








